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THE WEEK. 


Tue King travelled to the Isle of Wight on 
Tuesday, and has since been on his yacht. Most 
satisfactory bulletins of his health have been published. 
It is now officially stated that the Coronation will take 
place on Saturday, August 9. It is very much to be 
hoped that no risk will be run out of undue considera- 
tion for the convenience of sightseers and speculators, 
lay or clerical. 


Lorp SALisBurY’s resignation and Mr. Balfour’s 
appointment as Prime Minister were announced in 
Monday’s newspapers. The same day a meeting of 
the Unionist Party was held at the Foreign Office. 
Mr. Chamberlain, who was unable to be present, sent 
a message by his son welcoming Mr. Balfour very 
cordially to the leadership, and recalling his declaration 
two years ago that he felt it an honour to serve under 
him. The Duke of Devonshire promised Mr. Balfour 
the support of the Liberal Unionists, and remarked 
that, ‘‘ save under exceptional circumstances, it was 
most fitting that the leader of the party in the House 
of Commons should be the _ responsible leader 
of the Government.” The most important event 
of the meeting was Sir Michael Hicks Beach's 
announcement that he had informed Mr. Balfour that 
it was his ‘‘ strong desire” (‘‘ indeed, I might use a 
stronger term’’) to take this opportunity of retiring. 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach said that he had asked Lord 
Salisbury to release him two years ago, but that he 
had yielded to Lord Salisbury’s strong representations 
and consented to remain in office till the end of the 
South African War. Lord Cadogan’s resignation was 
made known on Friday. 


In the House of Commons Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, by a graceful irregularity, interrupted the 
process of questions to make a brief little speech con- 
gratulating Mr. Balfour. Mr. Balfour, who was 
very loudly cheered, replied with considerable emotion. 
Afterwards Mr. Balfour paid a tribute to Lord Salisbury 
and the Leader of the Opposition expressed the regret 
of his party that a statesman who by his dealings 
with foreign affairs had often won the confidence of the 
Opposition had withdrawn from the councils of the 
Empire. In the Lords the Duke of Devonshire, Lord 
Spencer, Lord Rosebery, and the Chancellor made brief 
speeches on the subject of Lord Salisbury’s resignation, 
but the proceedings were rather undistinguished. The 
courtesies of our public life have been a good deal com- 
mented on in the foreign newspapers, and it is certainly 
interesting to compare the language of the new Prime 
Minister, who remarked on Monday that our party 
leaders were never merely party leaders, with the terms 
in which he described the Leader of the Opposition 
some months ago. 


THE session of the French Parliament closed last 
week after a tumultuous sitting. M. Aynard raised 
the question of the sudden closing by the Government 
of 2,500 schools that had not applied for authorisation 
under the new law. The legality of their action is con- 


tested on the ground that by one interpretation the 
law was not retrospective, and M. Waldeck-Rousseau 
is said to have held the same opinion on this point as the 
friends of the schools that have been punished. M. 
Aynard wished to raise a general discussion ou: 
the conduct of the Government in this matter, but 
the majority refused to give him a hearing, and 
when M. Combes, the Prime Minister, ascended 
the tribune he was met by counter-demonstrations 
which prevented him from making his voice heard. 
A scene of great confusion followed, and eventually it 
was found necessary to suspend the sitting for an hour. 
This violence is, unfortunately, not a new characteristic 
of the discussions of the Chamber, for the short session 
has been marked by constant explosions provoked very 
largely by the extreme measures taken against the re- 
ligious orders. Those measures are regarded by many 
Liberal Republicans as proscriptive, and they have 
excited a very passionate resistance on the part of the 
Conservative deputies. The Government itself is not 
very happily constituted for times of trouble. M. 
Combes is not a statesman of any weight, and his 
Cabinet is ill-assorted—M. Camille Pelletan and M. Rou- 
vier, for example, hold sharply conflicting views on the 
Government’s programme. M. Rouvier, a sagacious 
financier and a powerful speaker, thinks with some 
reason that the first need of the moment is the restora- 
tion of French finances, and that heroic programmes 
must be postponed to that necessary task. There have 
been some bitter discussions over the proposal to in- 
validate the elections of certain Deputies on the ground 
of clerical interference at elections. M. Paul Leroy- 
Beaulieu discusses the whole matter in the /ournal 
des Débats, complaining of the pressure exercised by 
officials on the side of the Government, and proposing 
certain remedies to check what he describes as a wide- 
spread and growing fraud. The Parliament will 
assemble in October. 


Lorp KITCHENER’Ss return on Saturday gave London 
a slight substitute for the Coronation pageant. The 
ceremony of his reception was in itself exceedingly 
simple, but the welcome from the crowds which lined 
the route from Paddington to St. James’s Palace 
required no stimulus. At the lunch in his honour, 
Lord Kitchener made a brief and modest reply to the 
toast of his health, which was proposed by the Prince 
of Wales. 


THERE was a discussion in the House of Lords on 
Tuesday on the question of establishing farmer settle- 
ments in the new colonies. Lord Onslow explained 
that Lord Milner had already spent £600,000 out of 
the million advanced to him by the Government in 
buying up land from private owners, on which it is pro- 
posed to settle British farmers in colonies of from twenty 
to thirtymen. Lord Onslowsaid that Lord Milner had an 
almost embarrassing number of applicants with capital 
for these farms, a statement which it is a little difficult to 
reconcile with the fact that almost all the restrictions 
at first imposed to qualify for a grant have been with- 
drawn. Lord Ribblesdale (who has lately visited South 
Africa) made a sensible speech, pointing out that the 
Dutch were and always would be the agricultural back- 
bone of South Africa. The news from South Africa 
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during the week has been rather disappointing to those 
who put an implicit faith in all the stories about the 
enthusiasm with which the Boers accepted the new situa- 
tion. Correspondents have been much impressed by 
the number of women found living on the veldt. We 
publish a letter to-day from the secretary of the South 
African Women and Children Distress Fund Com- 
mittee, and we are glad also to mention that the Boer 
Women and Children’s Clothing Fund Committee 
(secretary, Miss E. D. Bradby, 19, Linden-gardens, 
Bayswater) is still actively engaged in sending out relief 
to South Africa, and will welcome any help. 


On Wednesday clause 6 of the Education Bill, 
which expressly abolishes School Boards and gives 
their powers and duties, as well as ‘‘ the control of all 
secular instruction in public elementary schools,” was, 
after a long discussion and some amendment, added to 
the bill. In the course of the discussion Mr. Balfour 
(who is always ready to throw out vague promises 
about some future clause for the sake of distracting 
opposition from some peculiarly objectionable proviso) 
made what is called a concession : 

‘‘] do not wish to give any special pledge; but what is 
passing through my mind is that, in addition to the managers 
nominated by the county council, there might be a certain 
proportion elected by the parish council.” 

As the parish council is itself elected by the parish 
meeting this latest form of representative democracy 
would be three times removed from the truth. Still, it 
seemed to be a concession, and helped to get clause 6 
safely through. But on the morning after the notice 
paper of the House contained Mr. Balfour’s “ conces- 
sion” in the shape of amendments to clause 7. Then 
for the first time we realised how childlike and bland 
the new Premier is. The percentage of public control 
remains exactly as it was before. Mr. Balfour has merely 
substituted two-sixths for one-third and has divided the 
two public managers who areto sit on the Board of Six 
between the county council and the parish council, or 
(where there is no parish council) the parish meeting. 
We can hardly believe that a card-sharper’s trick will 
benefit the new Government in the eyes of its sup- 
porters, and we trust that the Opposition will use every 
form of the House to delay and defeat the clause. In 
the light of this should be read Mr. Balfour’s declaration 
upon an amendment moved on Wednesday by Mr. 
Duncan: ‘* Weare all agreed that the local education 
authority . . .. should have absolute control over 
secular training in the Voluntary schools.” Does a 
minority of one-third give absolute control ? 


WE suggested some time ago that the financial 
clauses of the Education Bill might, in the hands of an 
energetic and progressive County Council, eventually 
serve as a weapon for getting rid of private control over 
public elementary schools. Such a process would be 
tedious and difficult, and ought to be made unneces- 
sary. Essex is a strongly Conservative county, but 
its council has just passed the following resolution : 

“That this council, while accepting the principle of a 

single county authority to deal with elementary and 

secondary education, is of opinion that it will be necessary 
for that authority to delegate its powers of management to 
local bodies of managers appointed by itself, and that such 
bodies should, subject to the control of the central county 
authority, initiate and manage all secular elementary edu- 
cation paid for out of public tunds.” 
Mr. E. N. Buxton, in conveying this resolution to 
the columns of the Zimies, observes that it is ‘‘ the ex- 
pression of the natural desire of the bulk of the rate- 
payers to initiate and administer the expenditure of 
public money through publicly nominated managers.” 


On the vote for diplomatic and consular services 
last Tuesday Mr. Bartley attacked Lord Currie, and 
declared that the Italian Government had asked for his 
recall, 


Mr. 


This was denied by Lord Cranborne, 





Labouchere said some hard sayings about the consular 
service. 


“ Considering what we spent on war, and on the army and 
navy, we did not spend a sufficient sum on our consular 
service. The primary mistake made in regard to the service 
was that it was not made a profession. When a Minister 
did not know what to do with his tenth cousin or some 
hanger-on—and both front benches were alike in this respect 
—he tried to get him made aconsul. Many such consuls 
were very charming men, who sustained the dignity of the 
British Empire, but unfortunately they knew nothing about 
commerce. They got some merchant, perhaps the tailor, to 
write a report on trade and send it home. In many cases 
the report was not worth the paper it was written on, 
though some reports were very good, The Foreign Office 
ought to recognise that the consular service was a pro- 
fession, and some sort of training such as that given in 
France was desirable.” 


Lord Cranborne said that commercial men do not 
appreciate the services of the Foreign Office to British 
trade. When offered assistance they reply, ‘‘ No, we 
mind our own business, and we understand it better 
than they do.” Nor was the Treasury willing to allow 
more money for the improvement of the consular ser- 
vice. Sir Edward Grey said ‘‘spend more.” That is his 
universal recipe for efficiency. Mr. Bryce contributed 
the only real proposal for reform. ‘‘ The time,” he 
said, ‘‘has come for making the consular service a 
proper branch of the civil service, in which promotion 
should be by merit, and in which there should be a 
recognised standard of attainment and entry.” If our 
commercial agents were properly appointed and encour- 
aged to produce something like the American reports, 
they would add to the resources of our commercial 
men, and deserve well of the country. 


WirtH regard to the North Leeds election Mr. 
Arnold Lupton sends us the following important note, 
which we print with the utmost satisfaction : 


“T attended the meeting held at the Liberal Club on 
July 4 to hear Mr. Barran’s address and answers to ques- 
tions. In the course of his address, and in answer to 
questions, Mr. Barran stated that if he were elected Member 
of Parliament for North Leeds, he would 

‘*1, Support Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman as the 
Leader of the Liberal Party in the House of Commons. 

“2, Support a measure of local government to Ireland, 
amounting to the devolution of the powers of the Imperial 
Parliament to the Irish for purely Irish affairs, in accordance 
with the views of the late W. E. Gladstone. 

“3, Accept the principles of international arbitration and 
civilised conduct of war when necessary, as agreed to by 
the British Government at the Hague Conference. 

“4. Vote for the abolition of the power of veto of the 
House of Lords. 

“5. Maintain the Free Trade policy of this country, and 
vote for the abolition of the Corn Tax. 

“6, Support a reasonable and moderate measure for the 
taxation - ground values. 

“7, Support such an amendment of the vaccination laws 
as might be necessary to exempt conscientious objectors to 
vaccination from penalties for non-vaccination. 

“8, Oppose the handing-over of the education of this 
country to nominated or sectarian bodies. 

“]T think the above programme is sufficient to justify the 
enthusiastic support of Mr. Barran by Liberals of all sections. 

“ The reports given in the newspaper do not represent 
all that Mr. Barran said. I th nk the first statement is the 
most important—7.e., that Mr. Barran undertakes to support 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman. In reply to my question on 
that point, he said firstly that he should support the elected 
Leader of the Liberal Party in the House of Commons, That 
answer is reported in the daily papers, I| then said, ‘I 
desire a specific answer to the question, ‘Do you support 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman upon his record of pub- 
lished speeches ?’ to which Mr. Barran replied, ‘ Yes, I do 
support Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman,’ and I replied, 
: Hank you, that will do, and I think the Liberals of Leeds 
will agree, ‘That will do.’ Any more would be ugeless ; 
any less would be fatal.” 


Last week we felt it necessary to distinguish and 
separate ourselves from some Liberal contemporaries 
who showed signs of preferring a non-political weaver 
to a sound Liberal and loyal supporter of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman for Clitheroe—a Liberal seat just 
vacated by a member of the Front Opposition Bench, 
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We are glad to observe that the Daz/y News has already 
modified its opinions, in view of the statement issued 
by the president of the Clitheroe Liberal Association : 
“We asked them (the Labour leaders) whether they were 
prepared to accept Mr. Stanhope as the candidate under 
the designation of a Liberal-Labour candidate or as a 
Labour-Liberal candidate. They said ‘No.’ We asked 
them, would they allow Mr. Shackleton to go before the 
electors of the Clitheroe division as a Liberal-Labour or 
Labour-Liberal? The answer was ‘No.’ Would they 
submit the claims of these two gentlemen to impartial 
arbitration ? No, these friends of Labour would not. 
We asked Mr. Shackleton if, in his address, he would 
say that he was a Liberal in politics. The answer 
was ‘No,’ but he said he would make clear in his address 
what his principles were. We then asked him would 
he so modify that that he would state what his convictions 
up to the present time had _ been politically, and say that he 
had seen no reason to alter them?—‘ No.’ Would they 
undertake, in the case of any contest in Lancashire where a 
Liberal might have a seat, to dissuade Labour from oppos- 
ing? They said they could not undertake any such thing, 
but they would use their influence, whatever it was.” 


We are very anxious to see more working men in 
Parliament, but it is obvious that concessions must 
be reciprocal if there is to be concerted action of 
any kind between the Liberal Party and Jabour asso- 
ciations. In this case the Labour Party has rejected 
unceremoniously all advances made tothem. It is very 
much to be regretted that no understanding could be 
effected at Clitheroe, but the Liberal Association cannot 
be expected to efface itself in favour of a candidate 
who may or may not be an Imperialist or a Conserva- 
tive. We hope and believe that, whatever happens, the 
Liberal Party in Clitheroe will take care that that seat 
shall continue to be held by a loyal supporter of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman and of the principles with 
which he is identified. Mr. Shackleton’s address indi- 
cates that he is not a Socialist, but gives no other 
evidence of his political complexion. 


On Monday night the colonial Premiers were 
entertained by the National Liberal Club. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman congratulated Lord Salisbury on 
his last important act—the preservation of the Cape 
Parliament. Sir William Harcourt bantered Mr. 
Seddon, and praised Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s denuncia- 
tions of militarism, and declared in some impressive 
sentences that the unity of the Empire depends 
rather on a loyal spirit than on formulas. The 
United Kingdom and the colonies neither want nor 
require articles of association like a great combine or 
trust. Sir Wilfrid Laurier deprecated hurry, but 
suggested that it might be possible to ‘‘ start some- 
thing in the nature of Free Trade between the mother- 
land and the colonies.” Sir Edmund Barton ‘ was 
glad that it had been decided not to withdraw, even for 
a day, the grant of free institutions to Cape Colony.” 


On Tuesday Mr. John Ellis elicited from Lord 
Cranborne some instructive facts about some of our 
African territories. The grants in aid paid out of the 
Exchequer in the financial year 1901-2 were to Somali- 
land, £60,000; British Central Africa, £50,000; East 
Africa Protectorate, £93,000; Uganda, £172,000. 
Then there is the Uganda Railway. It is impossible to 
separate the expenditure on account of that part of the 
railway which was in Uganda from the expenditure on 
account of the part in East Africa; but for the whole 
railway the sums advanced during the period in question 
to meet expenditure under the Uganda Railway Acts 
amounted to £870,000; so that altogether these four 
Protectorates cost John Bull last year 41,245,000. 


Now look at the other side of the account—the 
trade of the Protectorates. For this purpose the 
fullest figures available are for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1901 For the purpose of imports and exports 


the East Africa Protectorate and Uganda must be 
taken together, as there is one Customs Depart- 





ment for the two Protectorates. East Africa Protec- 
torate and Uganda: Total imports, £946,800. Natural 
imports (that is, excluding administration and public 
works imports, but including specie amounting to 
£170,000), £585,000, of which there came from the 
United Kingdom £123,000 and from India £312,000, 
(including all the specie). Total exports, £115,180. 
Practically all are consigned to Zanzibar or 
Aden, and it is impossible to ascertain the ultimate 
destination. British Central Africa : Total imports, 
£186,000. Natural imports, £173,260, of which 
there came from the United Kingdom £136,260 and 
from India £4,000. Total exports, £45,002, of which 
there was exported to the United Kingdom £32,000. 
Somaliland (in this case the figures are for the year 
ending March 31, 1901), natural imports, £394,000. 
Total exports, £364,000. Practically the whole trade 
is with Aden, and it has been impossible to ascertain 
the ultimate origin or destination. 


It appears, then, that the total (natural) imports of 
territories which cost us a million and a quarter yearly 
are only worth about £1,153,000. In short, the total 
value of the export trade of the whole world to these ter- 
ritories is not equal to the annual sum poured into them 
from our national exchequer. Of this total, only about 
a quarter of a million can be traced to the United 
Kingdom. Possibly one-fifth of the cost to British 
taxpayers may return as profits to the pockets of 
British merchants. A good illustration of the doctrine 
that ‘‘ Trade follows the flag”! We should like to 
add that the want of correspondence between natural 
imports and total exports is a suspicious feature of 
these Foreign Office statistics. 


Tue Buller debate on Thursday was unsatisfactory 
to all parties. Sir Edward Grey complained of the 
attacks made on Sir Redvers and of the Government’s 
refusal to publish the documents in full. Mr. Brodrick 
made a spirited reply. Nothing, he said, could justify 
the general’s dispositions at Colenso and the abandon- 
ment of the guns, or his proposal for the surrender of 
Ladysmith. Sir Redvers knew that Sir George White 
had supplies for seventy days, yet he sounded the note 
of despair after fiftéen days. In justification of the 
Aldershot command, he said, ‘‘ I knew Sir R. Buller to 
be a good peace commander,” a remark which the 
House regarded as a sneer. 


On Monday the English papers contained para- 
graphs stating that some disquietude was felt about 
the safety of the Campanile of St. Mark's, Venice, and 
later in the day the news came that the tower, which 
had stood for nearly ten centuries, had collapsed. The 
crack which had appeared in the fabric a few days 
earlier had warned the citizens of the danger, and 
nobody was allowed to go near the tower, so that no 
loss of life occurred. Official optimism had said even 
after the appearance of alarming symptoms that there 
was no immediate danger, and the citizens of Venice 
are indignant at the miscalculation, which they would 
like to visit on somebody. Naturally it is suggested 
that the fault was not entirely in the masonry, 
but—Venice being built on such foundations—in 
the site, and that the other famous buildings ot 
the city stand in danger. It is fortunate that bell- 
towers are not ordinarily built near the church to which 
they belong—otherwise a campanile as high as the 
belfry at Bruges (to compare it with something nearer 
home) might in its fall have wrought awful havoc on 
the cathedral itself. As it was the Loggetta di 
Sansovino, built in 1489 as a lodging for the three 
procurators of St. Mark, and containing many works 
of art, was overwhelmed by the fall of the Campanile, 
under the shadow of which it had stood. The Italians 
are acutely grieved at the loss and their grief is of 
course shared by the civilised world. 
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LORD SALISBURY’S RESIGNATION, 


ORD SALISBURY’S resignation was confidently 
expected this summer, and there was therefore 
nothing sensational in the news made publilc on 
Monday that he had passed into private life. So 
strongly was this realised by those whose business 
it is to assess the comparative interest of events 
that many newspapers gave greater prominence 
to the details of Lord Kitchener’s return than 
to the retirement of a statesman who had been 
Prime Minister for thirteen out of the last sixteen 
years, who had been Prime Minister in the aggregate 
longer than Mr. Gladstone, and whose numerical 
supremacy in the Commons is only comparable to his 
personal supremacy in the Lords. Lord Salisbury’s 
resignation is the close of a very remarkable career. 
It would be difficult to imagine a man who had less 
in common with his generation. who took less trouble 
to studyits whims or its enthusiasms or its necessities, 
who was less careful of the arts of striking its fancy 
or winning its applause, who was more openly con- 
temptuous of what it admired or thought about, than 
the man who governed England for so many years 
from his cloistered seclusion. The zeal which he 
brought to scientific research he never applied to the 
great field of the human interests and problems of his 
age. He resigned office, greatly to his credit, thirty- 
six years ago rather than acquiesce in a Tory Reform 
Bill, and thirty-six years have worn away nothing of 
the edge of his hatred of democracy. His weaknesses 
and his strength were largely those that were proper to 
his ideas of patrician government. The same qualities 
that fortified him against many of the vulgar tempta- 
tions of politics closed his mind to the inspiration 
of an illuminating sympathy. He knew nothing of the 
condition of the masses of the people, and in his oppo- 
sition to all social reform, which broke out in the House 
of Lords when he had been caught napping in the 
Cabinet, he never displayed less prejudice or more 
knowledge than the Tony Lumpkins amongst his 
followers. He crammed his relations into the Govern- 
ment, and treated with a transparently sincere con- 
tempt all the angry criticisms that assailed this con- 
crete and rather invidious example of his own 
patrician theories of government by families. 
There was something impressive in an immo- 
bile indifference to clamour which stood midway 
between courage and insensibility. Lord Salisbury 
was not a courageous statesman in the sense in which 
Mr. Gladstone was a courageous statesman. He des- 
pised the populace, but thought it irresistible. He knew 
the danger and the mischief of the whirling passions 
amidst which his last years of public life were spent ; he 
never helped, as some of his friends and some of his 
opponents helped, to blow those passions into a 
storm in order to increase his popularity or importance, 
but he spoke of them in the language of a sorrowful 
fatalism. ‘‘Who are we to stem the tide?” 
It was a_ certain lack of humanity in Lord 
Salisbury’s nature that cursed him with this impotence. 
Mr. Gladstone had an intrepid faith, which never 
deserted him, however dark and inexorable the skies 
might seem, in the victorious power of the sense of 
justice and freedom, Lord Salisbury watched the con- 


quests of madness and unreason with a pessimism that 
was half cynical and half pathetic. Mr. Gladstone used 
the flashing sword against evil with rapture and ecstasy ; 
Lord Salisbury retired to his test tubes. The one 
statesman had hoped everything, the other had feared 
everything, from democracy, and where Mr. Gladstone 
set himself to persuade it, when its courses were evil, 
Lord Salisbury became its reluctant interpreter. It was 
this weakness that allowed Mr. Chamberlain to usurp, 
in certain crises, a supreme authority. Lord Salisbury 
had nothing with which to confront Mr. Chamberlain’s 
exuberant confidence and energy but the hesitation and 
uncertainty of a man who distrusts his instruments and 
materials. Mr. Chamberlain represented just that 
masterful force in modern politics which Lord Salis- 
bury thought should never have been liberated. In 
domestic legislation matters were settled by com- 
promises. The patrician individualist accepted Work- 
men’s Compensation; the dissenter agreed to strengthen 
the Establishment. It was in foreign affairs that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s methods were the most certain of success. 
Lord Salisbury protested against politicians who wanted 
to fight everybody and to take everything ; he explained 
the difficulties of negotiating with a talkative and irre- 
pressible person looking over your shoulder ; he uttered 
more than one memorable warning against the mania 
for expansion and aggrandisement. But in the great 
crisis three years ago he was swept off his feet by the 
superior energy of a colleague on whom he had never 
been able to impress the first lessons of discipline. 

As a Foreign Minister Lord Salisbury’s great 
qualities were just the qualities that were not likely to 
attract the admiration of the hour. He knew Europe ; 
he had a strong conSciousness of the solidarity of 
Europe ; and, in spite of one extraordinary lapse, he 
understood the supreme importance of a polite diplo- 
macy. Like his successor at the Foreign Office, he 
was as widely removed as a man could be from 
that ignorant spirit which tries to flatter England with 
the illusion that she can ignore Europe, and to degrade 
her into the belief that she has no share in European 
civilisation. Lord Salisbury had little to do with that 
meaningless bravado which made a great writer call 
Englishmen ‘‘ the provincials of Europe.” His greatest 
services to his country were not those that make an 
audience call the actor before the curtain. His diplo- 
matic agreements with France and Germany respecting 
the distribution of Africa were, without doubt, his most 
considerable achievements, but they were little under- 
stood in the country, and in the case of one of those 
negotiations there was an effort made to create a war- 
like agitation. These were Lord Salisbury’s chief 
successes, and very little credit he got for them in public 
estimation. His failures were many and sensational. 
He took part in that sinister and abortive conspiracy 
against public right which Disraeli engineered in 1878, 
and he has lately admitted with characteristic candour 
that the achievement by which he and his principal won 
such applause at the time was a grand error in states- 
manship. If in the Eastern crises of 1896-1897 he 
failed to assert to the full the moral influence at his 
back, and was an accessory, reluctantly enough we 
believe, to that momentous collapse of the credit 
of Europe, and to the Sultan’s triumph, the cause was 
partly his own indecision of character, and partly the 
paralysing consequences of his own diplomacy at Berlin. 
His Chinese policy was vacillating and erratic ; his 
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conduct of the affair with Venezuela was unskilful ; the 
bargain by which he gave Germany Heligoland and 
broke a treaty with France respecting Zanzibar proved 
a very bad bargain for England, and it was probably 
one of the causes of the development of French designs 
on Madagascar. 

Lord Salisbury looked with a cold eye on all 
those aspirations after freedom and national ex- 
pression which a Liberal foreign policy had en- 
couraged. He set no value on the moral grandeur 
that England won as the friend of small nations, 
and he learnt to distrust the flashy adventurous spirit 
which Disraeli sought to impress on the nation when 
he tried to substitute for the chivalrous romance of 
Liberalism the glamour of a dazzling selfishness that 
dreamt in purple images. His own policy was modest, 
unambitious, commonplace. His personality com- 
manded respect, and his abilities and knowledge were 
appreciated in Europe. It was his chief weakness 
that he could not control his own Cabinet, and 
that he allowed his imperious colleague to commit 
the country to adventures with which he had little 
sympathy. But what influence he possessed was 
a restraining element, and his resignation, followed 
as it is unfortunately by that of Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach, leaves Mr. Chamberlain more powerful than 
ever in the Cabinet, though by way of compensation 
it weakens the authority of the Government in the 
country. Everyone knows the description of Lord 
Salisbury as a lath painted to look like iron. It is 
a dangerous thing for a country to possess a Prime 
Minister in whose discretion men think they have an 
effective safeguard against forces that are really too 
strong for it. 





THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 


‘IR MICHAEL HICKS BEACH has announced 
his intention of retiring from his position as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The announcement has 
caused some surprise and regret among sober 
politicians of both parties, who saw in the Tory 
squire a good, if narrow-minded, man struggling, 
however ineffectively, against corrupting influences 
and evil associates. Sir Michael has many virtues. 
His temper may be short with individuals, but it is 
marvellously long with the House of Commons. He 
is always ready to listen to arguments. He respects 
the forms and traditions of Parliament and Parliament 
respects him. He hardly ever resorts to the closure, 
and consequently his Budget Bills go through quickly 
and smoothly enough. Even the last and worst has 
not been obstructed. Moreover, Sir Michael obviously 
regards, and would have desired to maintain, the best 
traditions of his office. To support the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer against his colleagues was one 
of the reasons—if gossip may be trusted—why 
his veteran predecessor declined the offer of a peerage. 
When the waves of Imperialism run high the pilot of 
finance has an unenviable task. The best that can be 
said of Sir Michael is that he might have done worse. 
We all feel the pathos of his closing years of office, with 
their perpetual contrast of speech and Act. What the 





tongue has sworn the Finance Bill unswears. What- 
ever excuses Sir Michael’s apologist may one day 
unearth with the records of Lord Salisbury’s last 
Cabinet, this epitaph is written upon iis political tomb 
in black letters : 


Here lies a Chancellor who emptied the Exchequer 
before he vacated it, a Little. Englander who borrowed for 
Imperialism, and a Free Trader who revived Protection. 


It is quite true that since Sir Michael took office the 
House of Commons has been infected by extravagance. 
But from whom was the disease contracted? Surely 
from after-dinner admirals like Mr. Goschen and 
‘* civilian soldiers of the Empire,” who were allowed to 
set the fashion and upset the Estimates. The office 
of a Chancellor of the Exchequer is an unpopular office. 
It is his business to say ‘‘ No,” even to his own col- 
leagues. But for seven long and disastrous years 
Sir Michael has been saying ‘‘ Yes.” Take one 
item alone—the ordinary expenditure on the Army. 
During the three years in which Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman was at the War Office and Sir William 
Harcourt at the Exchequer the Army Estimates 
and expenditure (we did not have constant Sup- 
plementary Estimates in those days) remained prac- 
tically stationary at 17 millions. In 1895 Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach began his financial career, 
and entered into the surpluses provided by the skill of 
his predecessor. It seemed as though revenue was 
inexhaustible. But after four years of peace and 
prosperity it became necessary to halve the sinking 
fund in order to provide for the growing burden of 
armaments. By that time the ordinary expenditure on 
the Army had risen to 20 millions. In the present year 
it has reached 29 millions, and in the meantime four 
new taxes have been imposed, six old taxes increased, 
and about 150 millions added to the National Debt. 
Altogether, since Sir Michael took office, seven years 
ago, at least 300 millions which should have been 
allowed to fructify in British industries have been drawn 
from the pockets of taxpayers and flung into the vortex 
of war and armaments. 

What, then, has been the state of things since 1895 ? 
It may be summarised in language used long ago by 
Mr. Gladstone : 


“ Not merely within the circle of the public Departments, 
but throughout the country at large, and within the precincts 
of this House (the guardian of the purse of the people), the 
spirit of public economy has been relaxed ; charges upon 
the public funds of every kind have been admitted 
from time to time upon slight examination ; every man’s 

etition and prayer for this or that expenditure has 
ooo conceded with a facility which I do not hesitate to 
say you have only to continue for some five or ten years 
longer in order to bring the finances of the country into a 
state of absolute confusion, and to dcive this H use to the 
alternative either of imposing permanently the severest 
taxes at their highest standard upon the people or of pur- 
chasing an ignominious repose by the practice of annually 
borrowing to meet your expenditure. 


No one will object that this language is too strong for the 
‘financial ruin,” to use his own expression, which, on 
retiring from office, Sir Michael Hicks Beach leaves 
his successor to repair. That successor is not likely to 
enjoy either a long or prosperous term of office. 
Business throughout the country is declining. 
During June decreases in wages affecting 321,000 coal 
miners were reported. The number of unemployed 
increased, and was higher than the average for the last 
ten years. Taxation has been screwed up to a point at 
which it is oppressive to the poor, and inconvenient, if 
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not embarrassing, to the well-to-do. The income-tax 
stands at fifteenpence, a height which it has touched 
twice only since the Napoleonic wars. If previous ex- 
perience is any guide, a strong demand will soon be 
felt for a reduction of taxation. In spite of peace, 
there will be another large deficit mext year. 
What prospect is there of a Tory Chancellor of the 
Exchequer being able to reduce taxation without still 
further impairing the national credit? Relief, it is 
clear, can only be obtained by public thrift. The 
country then will turn to any considerable group of 
statesmen whose character and antecedents enable 
them to promise economy and retrenchment. Sucha 
group of statesmen happily exists, and we hope that 
ere long, and before it is too late, they will be joined by 
others who have held aloof and shivered on the brink 
of the main stream of Liberalism. 





THE UNIONIST SETTLEMENT OF IRELAND. 
R. WYNDHAM'’S withdrawal of his Land Bill 
M is the best comment on the argument of the 
Times that Ireland is an illustration of the success of 
Lord Salisbury’s policy. Unionism is at this mo- 
ment a bankrupt policy in Ireland. One Minister says 
some scheme of land purchase is indispensable. The 
same Minister abandons his scheme. Another says 
there must be provision for Catholic University Educa- 
tion. He is frankly unable to carry his own Govern- 
ment with him, and can offer nothing more substantial 
than his personal influence. The Irish question was to 
be settled fifteen years ago by the grant of local govern- 
ment. That grant is made, and the discontent of Ire- 
land is just as acute and just as articulate as ever. To 
pretend that the Unionist Party has done nothing 
in Ireland would be ungenerous and stupid; it 
has carried local government and the beginnings of 
land purchase. But if the Irish question be regarded 
for the moment as the question of pacifying Ireland, 
what is the difference between the Ireland which 
Unionism was going to regenerate in 1886 and the 
Ireland of to-day, if it is not that the demand for 
Home Rule which was to be silenced is louder than 
ever, and that the elements well-disposed to English 
rule, which were to have been developed have shrunk 
and dwindled? The Unionist alliance was to win 
disaffected Ireland over. It has failed to keep intact 
the Ireland which trusted it. 

From this aspect even the most audacious Unionism 
can scarcely present itself with drums beating and 
flags flying. For what becomes of the pretensions of 
the Unionist Party when we look at the present con- 
dition of political Ireland? We were told that the 
existing forms and institutions of our rule must be 
accepted as final and inevitable, and that Unionism by 
a beneficent constructive policy, applied side by side 
with a rigorous maintenance of the law of the land, 
would make the Irish people come to acquiesce in 
British government. Sixteen years later the Unionist 
Party has merely driven from its own ranks some of 


its most vigorous followers, without detaching a 
single element from the compact and over- 
whelming body of Home Rule opinion. The 
Unienist Party, which was to have killed 


Home Rule by kindness, has not even succeeded in 


keeping Unionism alive in a part of the Irish popula- 
tion where it was once particularly active. The 
Unionism of 1902 is not one whit less odious and less 
intolerable to the Nationalists than was the Unionism 
of 1886. Is the Unionism of to-day something so 
attractive and so hopeful to Mr. T. W. Russell and the 
tenant farmer that they are still ready to work and to 
fight for it? It is not the aspirations of Nationalists, 
but the illusions of Unionists, that the Unionist 


alliance has destroyed. Sixteen years ago the 
Unionist farmers persuaded themselves that the 
Unionist Party, however rigid and narrow the 


limits within which it confined political power and 
equal rights, would at least see justice done between 
the various classes of Ireland. They have now learnt 
that the Unionist Party is exclusively the champion of 


the landlords in a country where the landlords 
are less in touch with the nation than in 
any other; where the class who represent 


Ireland in the eyes of the English Government and 
England in the eyes of the Irish people, contribute little 
but a vicarious misrule to the development of Irish 
agriculture and the maintenance of a shrinking people. 
Mr. T. W. Russell, in his little book on the Irish land 
question up-to-date,* points out again that the rents 
paid to Irish landlords are paid out of the labour of 
children in New York and Chicago. Lord De Freyne 
actually explains to a correspondent of the Morning 
Leader now that his rents are not agricultural rents, 
but accommodation rents, assessed not on the pittance 
his tenants wring from the soil, but from the pittance 
they can earn by harvesting in England. Mr. Byles, 
in a pamphlet written during a visit to some of these 
estates, describes what happenod on Lord Morley’s 
estate, where the tenants offered to buy the estate, 
and Lord Morley sold it over their heads to his agent. 
English rule in Ireland stands to-day for nothing more 
than the exclusive interests of this small class. 

The illusions of such Irish Unionists as Mr. Russell 
have been destroyed by the events of the last few years. 
There is an illusion amongst certain English Unionists 
which is not likely to survive many such discussions as 
that which occurred in the House of Commons last 
week. That illusion is the belief that the reform of 
Dublin Castle is an adequate substitute for Home Rule. 
Mr. Morley declared as sure as this belief found express- 
sion amongst Liberals that Dublin Castle was an 
institution for governing a country against its will, and 
that the vital question was whether Ireland was to be 
governed against its will or according to its will. The 
horrors of the Sheridan case are nothing more or less, 
as Sir Robert Reid said, than a hideous illustration 
of the methods of a secret police. A Government 
which uses such tools is not even their master. 
Sheridan is still at large, and the men who rule a 


world-wide Empire dare not lay a finger on a 
policeman whose crimes have sent honest men 


to penal servitude and one of them to his grave. 
Irishmen have to pay for the maintenance of the force 
in which Sheridan was a promising and ‘ dazzling” 
officer just three times what Englishmen have to pay 
for the protection of their persons and property by the 


police. But the Irish police belong to a separate 
category. They are designed, not to maintain law 


and order, but to protect and enforce a _ hated 





* Published by Swan Sonnenscheia. 
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rule; they belong, not to Ireland, but to a 
foreign system against which Ireland is in perpetual 
rebellion ; they are in Ireland not primarily to execute 
justice, but to uphold a tyranny. They are part of a 
system of police, of espionage, of agents provocateurs, 
of the dishonesties and the knavery on which all govern- 
ment by force ultimately depends. These abuses will 
not disappear until, as Fox urged nearly a century ago, 
we trust no longer to the forlorn hope of ruling by im- 
ported garrisons and dare to make the besiegers them- 
selves into our garrison in Ireland. 





CHARACTERS IN OUTLINE. 


IIl.—Mr. BALrour. 


DVENTURES in this country are often to the 
unadventurous, and there is nothing to surprise 

us in the smooth line of descent which transfers the 
Premiership from Lord Salisbury to Mr. Balfour. An 
Amurath an Amurath succeeds, and Mr. Chamberlain’s 
short career as a condotti¢re in the ranks of modern 
Conservatism is not to have the crown that rewarded 


Disraeli’s long and artful service with the 
gentlemen of England. Not that Mr. Balfour’s 
victory is one of tradition alone. It is also a 


triumph of temperament, of manners, united to an 
ingenious mind, a touch of Scottish canniness, and 
a nice taste in dialectics. Still, England is the one 
country in the world where the Graces are marked so 
high when they happen to be combined with birth and 
a talent for Parliamentary life. What, after all, is Mr. 
Balfour’s contribution to present English policy com- 
pared to Mr. Chamberlain’s? This is a commercial 
age, and the pdfe dure of Birmingham is much in 
request. Its problems are industrial and economic, 
and Mr. Chamberlain, with his unreflecting vigour 
and impulse, is the typical hustling figure 
of the mart and the counting-house. The Colonial 
Secretary created the Unionist combination, and 
stamped on it its every characteristic feature. Yet, 
when the leadership of that party falls in, a great 
autocrat from the ruling families has simply to call on 
the reigning monarch and, in an unceremonial word 
or two, pass on the goodwill of our Imperial business 
to his nephew. Mr. Chamberlain, caught for once in 
an unlucky turn of Fate, loses his chance for ever, a 
chance which was never really within his reach. 
Remove Mr. Balfour from his fascinating exercises 
in apologetics in the House of Commons and he hardly 
presents himself as a political figure of definite quality 
and achievement. What has he done? Well, he has 
turned himself from an embarrassed and ineffective 
speaker to a debater of unequalled charm and delicacy 
of touch. And he has discovered, not indeed an alter- 
native to Home Rule, but something which takes from 
our rule in Ireland a part of its grossness, though none 
of its injustice. The policy of land purchase is his, 
and that of the development of the West. It compares 
poorly with Mr. Gladstone’s giant wrestlings withthe Irish 
problem, and its real shadow of failure is the abandon- 
ment of its author’s cherished hopes on higher education. 
But it represents the nearest approach to a true ‘‘ case 
of conscience” in Mr. Balfour’s career, the disclosure 
of a vein of human sympathy that appears in his later 
personal relations with the Irish Nationalist members. 
It has stopped short at the point where a real struggle 
was impending between an enlightened but never 
ardent character and the stubborn wall of religious and 
racial prejudice that Mr. Gladstone all but battered to 
the ground. Mr. Balfour once made the half-sad, 
half-jesting remark that he would sometimes like to 
exchange the “‘ fads” and fanatics of Liberalism for 
all the Tory “interests.” But the sons of Zeruiah 


have been too strong for him. Had he beaten them, 
had he broken his party to fashion it afresh, there would 
have been another story to tell. Mr. Balfour might 
have lost the Premiership, but he would have gained 
a place among the leaders of men. 

If, however, Mr. Balfour’s career must not be 
judged by the higher examples of moral fidelity and 
intellectual force, it has its worthy side. His gracious 
and refined figure is the expression of a tranquil temper 
and a dispassionate and essentially fair intellect. Only 
it is a mind at play, rather than at tight grips with its 
subject. Mr. Balfour’s ingenious atterapts to persuade 
himself, and other amiable people with little to do, to 
believe in the Christian religion, hardly supply any 


deeper need than that of mental relaxation. Not his 
the voice that speaks 
“ As never sure to speak again, 
And as a dying man to dying men.” 
His philosophical writings, indeed, resemble his 


political speeches, in the sense that what real warmth 
they possess is contracted in the mere heat of argu- 
ment. But their essentially sceptical position makes 
for no kind of faith that ever sustained the faltering 
heart of man. Compare them, as a stimulant to modern 
thought, with Tolstoy’s manly plea for reason as the 
only possible basis of religion, and his inspiring appli- 
cation of that great truth. Much the same moral applies 
to Mr. Balfour’s political career. It has been astonish- 
ingly smooth: a career either without rivals or stripped 
of them at the critical hour. Lord Randolph Churchill, 
a man of real genius for affairs, wore himself out in 
the work of renovating modern Toryism. Mr. Balfour 
assisted gracefully at this hot service, and now presides 
over the renovated party. Mr. Chamberlain shattered 
the rival force, and from his sick-bed helps to build up 
a fourth Administration of the Cecils. Too much effort 
would have spoiled the outlines of such an extremely 
well-rounded life. 

Not that Mr. Balfour is quite the study in in- 
dolence which his physical languor on the Treasury 
Bench, as observed from the reporters’ gallery, is apt 
to suggest. His fondness for argument is almost a pas- 
sion, and it has perceptibly lengthened the debates on the 
Education Bill. He will discuss anything, from the 
Creation to the Nonconformist Conscience. He leads 
the House unskilfully, when large questions of policy 
and order are before it, but with inimitable dexterity 
in the acute passes of party conflict. And his fine 
temper sustains him well in the trying duties of 
his office, the conflict with the petty egoisms, the 
keen-eyed jealousies, or the merely eccentric types 
of Parliamentary life. On this ground he is almost 
heroic. On many questions his cool intellect, apt at 
debate, and rarely or never fused in the fire of enthu- 
siasm, must find itself at issue with the average party 
view. Yet it does not betrayits discontent. Mr. Balfour, 
uncoiling his slim length from its repose, becomes the 
ingenious, alert advocate, full, it would seem, of the de- 
light of battle. Now and then he betrays the deficiencies 
of his method. His small errors are in the last degree 
absurd. He will trip over the simplest political facts, 
and as for figures they will yield no results at all in 
his unpractised hands. But though he will sophisticate 
an argument, he will rarely misunderstand it ; and the 
wiles of rhetoric, the pleasant devices of humour, irony, 
or mere personal “chaff” are all at command. | Let 
him smile and lounge as he will, he is neither simple 
nor unwatchful of critical issues in the game. 

Where the new Prime Minister is really wanting is 
in practical training and in fitness for the work of super- 
vising a great machine like government by Cabinet. 
That is where Cambridge and dialectics fail him, 
without the complement of a thorough administrative 
career. Detail troubles him, and, therefore, his survey 
of large problems lacks originality and grasp. Quick- 
ness has to do service for knowledge. No man gets 
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out of muddles more cleverly than Mr. Balfour; but 
then no man so often invites embarrassment. Take 
his rules. Only half passed the ordeal of debate, few of 
them unaltered. Nearly all favour bad tendencies in Par- 
liamentary habit ; nearly all bear the stamp of a barren 
if ingenious, intelligence. Mr. Balfour lavished on these 
worthless confections all his resources of sprightly, 
half-convincing argument. But their real demerits lay 
in his own character, in the fact that he was thinking 
of the House of Commons less as an engine for doing 
the work of a community of forty million souls than as a 
convenient and pleasurable talking-shop. Personally, 
he does much to maintain its fine surface traditions, such 
as dignity and the sweetness of personal intercourse. 
But he is less careful of its morals than was Mr. Glad- 
stone, and his speeches on the connection between 
public service and private interest have been lax to a 
degree. He will surprise men if he fully rises to his 
new and great position, shakes off the taint of 
nepotism which spoiled his uncle’s later Administrations, 
dismisses the “fold gang,” calls Lord Curzon to his 
side as a make-weight to Mr. Chamberlain’s temper 
and policy, and becomes a steadfast friend of efficient, 
orderly government, an overlooker of other men’s 
work as serious and devoted as was the Gladstone 
of 1868 to 1873. Certainly he has laid down 
few definite articles of political belief. His capricious 
excursion into bimetallism—an unsimple creed, ap- 
pealing to Mr. Balfour’s ingenious mind — gives 
little hope that the Free Trade case will be reso- 
lutely handled by him. Supreme power may give his 
career the touch of decision that it needs, and make 
him a real master in his household. But if it ceased 
to-morrow, its stamp would be that of suppleness 
rather than of strength. Such figures as Mr. Balfour’s 
charm contemporary observers struck by its grace of 
pose. But they have little part in the greater struggles 
of their kind, and none in their memories. 


H. W. MAssINGHAM. 





FINLAND’S NATIONAL BARD. 


T the present moment, when the aggressive policy 
A of Russia threatens to extinguish the Finnish 
anguage by forcing the Russian vernacular upon the 
Finns, and to kill altogether that national sentiment 
which for many centuries has prevailed in Finland, 
attention is more than ever centred upon the literature 
of this patriotic country. The mighty wave of patriotism 
that has been such a potent factor in Finnish literature 
has found no greater and truer exponent than Johan 
Ludwig Runeberg, whose lyrics and epics are known 
and appreciated in every Finnish cottage, and whose 
war-songs have done so much to foster that great 
patriotic feeling that is now on the eve of being 
rooted out altogether. When in 1899 the Russian 
Government issued those cruel laws by which 
every scrap of Finnish independence was taken 
away altogether, sorrow and lamentation arose 
in every Finnish breast, and found a ready echo in 
all civilised countries, finding an outlet in that now 
historical deputation, consisting of the most distin- 
guished men of all European nations, who travelled to 
St. Petersburg to lay before the Czar a series of 
addresses, asking that Finland might be allowed to 
continue to exist as ‘‘a valuable member of the 
European family of nations.” That deputation was not 
even admitted to the Czar’s presence, and the addresses 
have found a resting-place in the Royal Library of 
Leyden. At a banquet given to the members of the 
deputation at Helsingfors, the most eminent men of 


Finland spoke in earnest, touching tones, expressing 
the gratitude of the whole nation for the interest that 
had been taken in their great trouble, and a plain Fin- 
nish peasant uttered these memorable words: ‘‘ If so 
many famous men from the whole of Europe take an 
interest in us, and speak on our behalf, then it is our 
duty to do our own part more energetically than 
ever, to show them that we merit their kindness and 
interest.” 

Nothing shows more clearly the whole character of 
the Finnish nation than their national songs and poems, 
and among all the poets of Finland none has had a 
more lasting influence on the moulding of the national 
character than Runeberg, whom Finland acclaims as 
her greatest son. Johan Ludwig Runeberg was 
born on February 5, 1804, at Jacobstad, a small town 
on the Bay of Bothnia, his parents being highly 
cultured, but, poor people. He studied at the Uni- 
versity of Abo*, all the time earning his living 
by private teaching. He afterwards spent two years 
as private tutor with several families in the interior 
of Finland, and this gave him many opportunities 
of studying the people and their customs. In 1830 he 
was appointed Latin lecturer at Helsingfors University, 
where he founded a daily newspaper and also an educa- 
tional institution conducted on principles he had been 
advocating a long time. He also married and 
established his household during this time. In, 1837 he 
was appointed to the Grammar School at Borga, which 
office he demitted in 1857, remaining, however, occu- 
pied with literary work, and living in this town till his 
death, which took place on May 4, 1877. 

Runeberg was a man of most charming disposition, 
making friends and admirers during his whole life. The 
outstanding features of his character were devoted 
love for animals, unbounded delight in roaming through 
the woodlands and lake districts of his native land, 
and great skill in rowing fishing and hunting, and 
all these features remained strong in him to the 
end of his life, giving him an unlimited amount 
of bodily strength, health, and cheerfulness. His great 
love for Finland is exemplified by the fact that he left 
it only once during his life for a short visit to some 
friends in Sweden. In 1863 he had a stroke of 
paralysis, and was never afterwards able to leave his 
couch—yet his mental vigour remained unimpaired till 
the end. His wife nursed him most assiduously during 
his illness, and his seven sons showed their filial love 
by tendering him all possible help and kindness during 
his long illness. The day of his funeral was one of 
general mourning throughout the whole of Finland ; 
the vessels in the Finnish harbours hoisted their flags 
half-mast and his grave was covered with lilies of the 
valley, his favourite flower. On the great square of 
Helsingfors a colossal statue has been raised to his 
memory, from the plans of his own son Walter, one of 
Finland’s best sculptors. His dwelling-house, with all 
its furniture and belongings, was purchased by the 
State, to be preserved as a national sanctuary. His 
birthday is every year kept as a national holiday, 
and the love of his countrymen for their great poet is 
as green and undying as ever. 

Runeberg’s influence upon the literature of Finland 
is undeniably very great—in fact, he may be called the 
creator of Finnish literature. Until the beginning of 
the present century there had been little or nothing 
written in Finland, and literature was strictly limited 
to editions of the Bible, to schvol books, and religious 
works. It was only at a somewhat later time, that it 
was thought desirable to collect the ancient folksongs 
of the country which lived among the people, having 
been handed down from generation to generation. We 
can only speak of Finnish literature proper after 1835, 








* Abo University was founded in 1640, but was transferred 
to Helsingfors in 1827. 
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in which year Lénnrot issued in the Xa/evalaa collection 
of these folksongs, but nothing really original had been 


written before Runeberg’s advent. There had been 
some poets of considerable merit, such as Frese and 
Franzen, but they wrotein Swedish. Runeberg opened 
up an entirely new side of literature in Finland, oppos- 
ing the three leading lines of thought: classicism, 
rhetorical literature, and phantasticism. His was a 
poetry sprung from continual-intercourse with the people 
and from loving insight into the natural beauties of the 
country, and he succeeded beyond measure in depicting 
the plastic realities of actual life. His lyrical gifts de- 
veloped slowly but steadily, fashioned more or less on 
the poetry of Tegnér, Leopold, and Kellgren, but 
dealing more with naticnal events and popular sub- 
jects. 

He is best, however, in his epics, the first of which, 
Grafen « Perrho (the grave in Perrho) appeared in 
1831. Itis a touching narrative, describing Finland’s 
early wars, and is written in five-footed trochaics. It 
was followed by three idylls in hexameters: EZig- 
skittarne (the Elkhunters), a picture of Finnish life, 
full of homeric touches and undoubtedly the poet’s most 
vivid work, and the one he always considered his best. 
Then came (1836) Hanna, a love idyll, having for its 
locale a Finnish parsonage, and being reminiscent of 
Voss’s Luise, and in 1841 appeared /ulgvdl/en (Christ- 
mas Eve), a dramatic winter picture of great depth of 
feeling, introducing some of the poet’s most charac- 
teristic personages, such as the old retired major and 
the old soldier Pistol. In the same year was also pub- 
lished a romantic story Madeschda, in which the poet 
tersely describes Russian life and manners as con- 
trasted with the tenets of modern humanity. Three 
years after this, in 1844, he came before the public 
with his romance, Kung Fyalar (King Fjalar), which, 
in point of dramatic power, rhythmical beauty, and 
depth of ideas is undoubtedly Runeberg’s, greatest 
work. This was followed by Fénrik Stals signer 
(Stories of Ensign Stal), the first part of which was 
published in 1848 and the second in 1860. Of all Rune- 
berg’s works, this, owing to its patriotic feeling and 
graphic descriptions of scenes and incidents from the 
last Finnish war, has become his most popular work, 
and the one by which his name has become immortal 
among his countrymen. Although several other works 
followed : Smdrre berittelser (Minor Stories), in 1854 ; 
Kan ej (I cannot), a highly dramatic poem, and Aun- 
garna pa Salamis (The Kings on Salamis), a tragedy 
in classic form, which appeared in 1863, and a 
number of hymns; yet it is Ensign Stal 
that has left the deepest impression upon the 
unhappy people of Finland. Ensign Stal, by whose 
lips those reminiscent poems are uttered, was modelled 
by Runeberg after an old non-commissioned officer 
named Pelander, whom he met on the estate of Captain 
Enehjelm, where he was engaged as tutor. Both the 
Captain and Pelander had been actively engaged in the 
war, and had been present at many of its battles. Stal 
is introduced in a long poem of twenty-seven verses, 
and he relates with pathos and humour the various 
incidents of that wretched war between Finland and 
Russia, with all the powerless rage of the Finnish 
soldiers, who are eager to defend their land, but are 
bidden to retreat by their Swedish commanders. 
Runeberg immortalises some of the great Finnish 
warriors, their deeds, and, alas, in most cases 
their death on the battlefield. The more outstanding 
battles are graphically depicted in stirring lines, and 
the sorrow and humiliation experienced by the final 
deteat forms the subject-matter of some of the most 
touching of the poems. 

The history of this war, which put an end to 
Finland’s independence, and the consequences of which 
have so recently been brought before the world, has 
thus been pathetically immortalised by Runeberg in 
these Reminiscences, which include also Finland’s 








National Anthem, entitled Our Zand, This was first 
published by Runeberg in 1847, and sung in 1848 during 
the annua! May meeting of the students of Helsingfors, 
having been set to music by Frederik Pacius. It was at 
once hailed with great acclamation and was imme- 
diately adopted as the Nationai Anthem of Finland. 
A few verses from it may give the reader an idea of 
Runeberg’s poetic gifts, and may conclude these lines 
of appreciation of a great poet who is comparatively 
little known beyond his own country : 


“OUR LAND.” 


Our land, our land, our fatherland! 

Ring out thou loved word! 

There juts no rock to heaven’s coast, 
There sleeps no vale, resounds no shore, 
Beloved more than this our land, 

Our FATHERS’ HOME AND HEARTH ! 


Our land is poor—and so it be 

For him who loves but gold. 

An alien he—so let him go! 

But this our land, we love it dear ; 
For us, with wood and rock and shore 
It is a golden land. 


Here raged the fight, our fathers fought 
With sword as well as plough. 

Here, here in bright and saddened times, 
When luck was bad or fortune good, 
The heart of Finland's people beat 

And here they bore their yoke. 


Oh land, thou land of thousand lakes, 
Thou land of song and faith, 

Thou land where flowed our living stream, 
Land of the past and future too, 

Be proud! and though thy soil be poor, 





Be free! Be bright! Be strong! 
Gustav HEIN. 
RACIALISM IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


By J. A. CaMERON, late Special Correspondent in South 
Africa. 


E are living in an age when races and nations are 
beginning to look more closely into their pedi- 
an age of Celtic revivals, of Catalan con- 

and a practically re-incarnated Czech na- 
tion; of Pan-Slavism, Pan-Germanism, and _  Pan- 
Anglo-Saxonism; yet while every tribe or race 
sufficiently educated to read its own history is awaking to 
self-consciousness, there are wise fools who would solemnly 
set about stamping out Afrikanderism in South Africa. 
There are other greater fools who think that, as the result 
of the war, the racial spirit in South Africa is already 
crushed for ever. Crushed it is for the time being, but its 
prostration is that of a healthy man already recovering from 
deep but not fatal wounds. There will be a period of per- 
haps five or ten years of rebuilding, of material and physical 
recovery, during which little*will be heard of racial re-asser- 
tion, and’ many partisans will be able to pose as prophets ; 
but as sure as the veld grows green after the rains, the strong 
individuality of the Afrikander breed will reassert itself 
when once the country is on its legs again. No one who 
has looked around him from the top of a kopje can doubt 
that South Africa is to be the home of an utterly distinctive 
race. The type so far is the grey-brown Dutch horseman, 
riding over the veld on his “trippler,” with his peculiar - 
seat, his colourless face and dress, fitting in with the land- 
scape as the lion in the desert or the parrot in tropical 
forests. He is surely the true South African, for, in a 
country least like any other in the world, he is the least like 
any other type. The towns are not South African ; they 
are but outposts of that larger Cockneyism which is slowly 
eating up everything that is local and original in England, 
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and which, glorified under the name of Imperialism, is to 
be imposed, we are taught, on the whole Empire; and 
while the British are content to mass in the South African 
towns they will never be able to present a front strong 
enough in a South African sense to overpower the moral 
force of the Afrikanders. We are yet to hear a good deal 
of squealing for Imperial intervention before the happy era 
arrives when it shall be recognised by all parties that there 
are Dutchmen in Africa as well as Frenchmen in Canada. 

Afrikanderism is not dead ; it is only out of breath and 
deeply hurt in body and in feelings. It will revive quickly, 
for it is young—in fact, a mere child to what it is to be. 
You may pour emigrants into the country, but while the 
Dutchman has ten children to the Englishman’s five you 
cannot swamp him. It is the problem of the hares and the 
rabbits. It is true that the race has been thinned, 
but it is far from being down to Olive Schreiner’s 
estimate. Probably the enforced segregation of the sexes 
will give it increased vitality. With the numbers the spirit 
will grow, for the war, instead of deadening, has quickened 
it. Whatever disunion or sluggishness there was before the 
war the generation that is now growing up will be absolutely 
one. The roving commando life, the dragging of the women 
and children off the farms, the iron rule of martial law in 
Cape Colony will give the race, too much localised hitherto, 
a wider horizon and sympathy, and so make for unity, as 
will the blows struck and received. 

Subject nationalities are kept alive by the memory of 
the past. The Russians might assimilate the Poles, who 
are Slavs like themselves, if the Poland that once was had 
not mapped itself in blood on the pages of history. The 
newest school in Ireland looks back through a thousand 
years of twilight gloom to a radiant age when Erin was a 
centre of light and learning and generous manhood. If 
the Afrikander youth of to-day could be brought up without 
a knowledge of the history of their race it might be possible 
to Anglicise them. But they, too, were in the thick of the 
war. Boys fought and girls died; the voice of Rachel was 
heard everywhere. It is useless to teach the English lan- 
guage and history in the schools ; the mother’s tale told to 
the children at her knee will be there before it. The 
people who could remember Slagter’s Nek passing well will 
have no difficulty in retaining for all ages a sufficiently vivid 
impression of the Great War. There is no lack of stirring 
deeds or stirring names. The fights against Chaka and 
Dingaan were sufficient to mark the Afrikander nationhood, 
but they have been eclipsed; Majuba was wiped off the 
slate—to make room for twenty more. The high- 
minded Botha, the meteoric De Wet, the chivalrous De la 
Rey, the homely but Titanic Kruger, surely these are names 
worthy a poem or two, or a song! Is subject for a great 
historic painting wanted ? Here is one: Steyn’s election 
by the commandoes: the ruined President of a ruined State 
elected by a handful of ruined burghers in a ruined farm- 
house. Was ever anything like it seen since Marius sat on 
the ruins of Carthage ? What a ghastly “coronation!” but 
how infinitely grander in its rags than all the flummery in 
the world could make it! 

When the death of Rhodes was announced in Capetown 
T remarked to am Afrikander (a Cambridge man and an 
Agnostic) : “I daresay your back-country people will see the 
Finger of God in this?” He looked at me quickly in 
astonishment.. “Don’t you?” he asked. I once saw a 
boy tied to the leg of a huge bed in a Cape Dutch farm- 
house. The mother explained that she had to do it to keep 
him from going on commando. Both incidents helped to 
convince me that the only way to permanently extinguish 
Afrikanderism is to let loose on the Dutch population the 
Zulus and Basutos, with perhaps some of Mr. Seddon’s 
Maories and a horde or two of Hooligans. 

There is no other way. The Afrikander Ideal cannot 
be crushed, but it may be trained in the way it should go. 
After all, an Afrikander prefers an Englishman to a German 
or a Hollander, and if placed on the same footing as the 
French-Canadian may become a staunch and reliable citizen. 
We have expended some lives and capital in fighting the 





battles of the Anglo-Africans ; perhaps the confident loyalty 
of 60,000 ex-republicans and another 60,000 Cape Dutch- 
men would be a source of strength to an Empire among 
whose population the practical fighting spirit is not generally 
manifest. It is to be obtained, but only by clearly and 
adequately recognising the Afrikander entity. The alterna- 
tive is Pan-Germanism. It is an age of race revival and 
recognition. The Boer desires above all things to remain 
an Afrikander, but rather than be forced into being an 
Englishman he would voluntarily confess himself a 
Pan-German. 





FROM ABROAD. 


RUSSIA AND ITALY. 


HE journey of Victor Emmanuel III. to St. Peters- 
burg to pay his first visit abroad as a Sovereign, 
beginning with the Czar, continues to be the great event in 
international politics, as it shows what changes have taken 
place in the respective relations of the European Powers, 
especially through the influence of the two young rulers of 
Russia and Italy, both of whom are inspired by Liberal 
principles, and of the democratic Cabinets which have 
lately governed France. 

As is natural, the relations which existed in the past 
between the Russian House and that of Savoy have on this 
occasion been recalled to find that the Muscovite Emperors 
always assisted the former Kings of Sardinia in their most 
critical situations. At the end of the eighteenth century, 
when King Charles Emmanuel IV. had to abandon 
Piedmont because of the Napoleonic invasion, the 
greatest sympathy was shown him by the Czar Paul 
I., who, to keep up the King’s courage, and to as- 
sure him. of his “everlasting interest,” sent to Florence, 
where tthe King had taken refuge, Prince Cazar- 
toryski, later Minister of Foreign Affairs under Alex- 
ander I., as Minister Plenipotentiary to the Sardinian 
Monarch, who was without an inch of territory, and sent 
him one of his A.D.C.’s with des lettres bien touchantes et 
utiles. ‘The Russian troops under General Souvarow were, 
in fact, fighting Napoleon with the chief object of rein- 
stating the House of Savoy in her domains, but the battle 
of Marengo put an end to all their hopes. 

Equally pleasant are the recollections of the relations 
between the Russian family and the head of the present 
branch of the House of Savoy, for when Charles Albert, 
great-grandfather of the present King, having been Regent 
of the Kingdom of Sardinia in the place of Charles Felix, 
fell into disgrace because he was considered too Liberal, 
and had also to take refuge in Florence, the keenest 
regret shown was on the part of Alexander I., who ordered 
his representative in Tuscany to put himself entirely at the 
disposal of the Piedmontese Prince, and assist him in every 
way possible. In this attitude of Russia one may see a con- 
tinuity of policy which has its explanation in the capital 
interest of the Northern Colossus, which consisted in the 
pist perhaps more than in the present, in finding allies 
against Austria. From racial, political, and topographical 
reasons Piedmont was destined to fight Austria, which was 
then the upholder of reaction in Europe, and possessed the 
best Italian provinces, ruled by despotic absolutism. This 
explains why the Russian Sovereign always endeavoured to 
be on good terms with the Kings of Sardinia, who repre- 
sented in Western Europe, with regard to Austria, what 
little Montenegro does now with regard to the Balkans. 

Prince Bismarck, who more than anyone else had means 
of knowing the secret intentions of the foreign policy of the 
different countries, speaking of Russia, said: “The tra- 
ditional Russian policy, based on religious and bloody 
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bonds, consists in the idea of freeing—and thus uniting 
them to Russia—Roumanians, Bulgarians, and Servians 
from the Turkish yoke. It has also in view, if the occasion 
arises, to have as adherents those Roman Catholics who, 
under different names, live on one side or the other of the 
Austro-Hungarian frontier.” In other words, this policy 
had and has the object of maintaining the Russian pre- 
ponderance in the Balkan Peninsula—viz., exactly what 
Austria herself has been trying to have to her own advan- 
tage. 

The presence of a Montenegrin Queen on the throne 
of Italy is not certainly the last or the least important link 
of the chain which is now going to bind Russia and Italy, 
and cannot be looked upon by Austria with anything but 
distrust and suspicion, notwithstanding the agreement to 
which Vienna and St. Petersburg have come with regard to 
their respective action in the Balkans. 


Immediately after Austria, the country which is, with- 
out doubt, most affected by the new grouping of Powers is 
England, who with her late policy of Imperialism and 
disdain, has, if not entirely lost, at least weakened the 
unconditional friendship of Italy, who would have lent, 
in case of need, the security of her harbours and the sup- 
port of her fleet in the Mediterranean. It must be remem- 
bered that when, twenty years ago, Italy joined the Alliance 
of the Central Empires, she was considered the ¢rait 
d’union between Great Britain and the Dreibund, so much 
so that the possibility was often pointed out of the Triple 
Alliance becoming the Quadruple Alliance through the adhe- 
sion of England. Now, on the contrary, Italy is employed 
as the link between the Dual and the Triple Alliances, 
a result which only six years ago, under the last Crispi 
Cabinet, if hinted at, would have been considered utterly 
absurd. Things now are so changed that there is much 
more cordiality in the relations of Italy with France and 
Russia than in those with Austria. So the Triple and Dual 
Alliances have lost the character which they originally had 
of reciprocal hostility, to such a point that Italy put as con- 
dition to the renewal of the Triplice, on June 28, that she 
be authorised to communicate its clauses to France, to con- 
vince the latter of the loyalty of her intentions in seeking 
a rapprochement. The consequences were entirely satis- 
factory, as the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Del- 
cassé, was in a position to precisely state before the Cham- 
ber that, given the Triple Alliance as it now is, Italy can 
“ neither be the instrument of, nor a party to, an aggression 
towards France.” While that is very encouraging, as it 
removes those frictions and jealousies which for so many 
years threatened the peace of Europe, it undoubtedly leaves 
England isolated in the Mediterranean, as Italy, remaining 
in the Triplice, but at the same time having ensured the 
friendship of France and Russia, feels no more the neces- 
sity of Biitish support, preferring to free herself from all 
kinds of tutelage, no matter how gentle. 


Besides all these considerations of international 
politics, which, although based on present reality, can sud- 
denly be changed by an unexpected event, the closer rela- 
tions between Russia and Italy have a direct and practical 
influence on the internal and economic affairs of the 
Peninsula. The Vatican, which is always on the gui vive to 
shake hands with anyone who happens not to be on good 
terms with Italy, took the opportunity in 1896 of the cold- 
ness existing between Rome and St. Petersburg to h v2 the 
Russian Legation to the Holy See re-established, which had 
been suppressed for twenty-seven years, thus augmenting 
the prestige of the Papacy. The advantage, however, 
which will be felt the most is that coming from an improve- 
ment in the commercial relations. As is known, a wonder- 
ful almost daily augmentation of economic power is show- 
ing itself in the great Northern Empire, and it is averaged 
that in the last five years its commerce has grown by 
418,000,000. Italy, as a country where the imports still 
exceed the exports, has every interest in finding a new 
market for her goods there. Now, Russia sends 
to the Peninsula £6,000,000 worth yearly of products, 
mostly represented by grain and petroleum, while Italy 


sends to the Muscovite Empire merely £1,500,000 worth 
a year ; that is to say, not only less than Germany, England, 
France, and Austria, but even less than the United States, 
Belgium, and Egypt. That such a situation may change to 
the advantage of the Peninsula appears probable when one 
remembers that there has been a time in which the South 
of Italy provided, vid Odessa, most of the goods required 
by Russia, principally oil and fruit. Just now Italy is in 
peculiar need of new outlets for her agricultural produce, 
which in the Southern provinces are much superior to the 
consumption, above all for her wine, which, with the re- 
planting of the vineyards of France, Spain, and Hungary, is 
going through a serious crisis. 

Taking everything into consideration, there is no doubt 
that among the leading Powers there is a tendency to work 
in common accord, and that it is no more Utopian to dream 
that the Triple and Dual Alliances, which have already 
united in the Far East under the name of the European 
Concert, may similarly join hands in our continent, coming 
to that international accord which may lead to the solution 
of the grave social and economic problems in the internal 
policies of the different countries. As such problems arise 
to a great extent from the over-burdened condition of the 
people to keep up armies and navies disproportionate to 
their financial resources, they would be partially solved the 
day on which, peace being assured, military expenses were 
extensively reduced. 

SALVATORE CoRTESI. 

Rome, July 14. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION 


By MuNICcEPs. 


THe WATER BILL. 


On Friday certain members of Parliament, and not all 
Liberals either, aroused Mr. Long’s wrath by criticising 
his Water Bill. What was worse, they dared to 
doubt, to contradict, and even to disprove his state- 
ments of fact. A Blue Book of some 1,500 double 
columns, containing evidence heard by the Joint 
Committee, had been presented on Friday morning 
to the House of Commons. Not having read 
the book by noon on that day, several mem- 
bers wanted to report progress. Oh, said Mr, 
Long, you might have got the book last night from 
the office; and if you were so keen about it you could 
have obtained the evidence day by day as it was re- 
ported. Mr. Corrie Grant at once demonstrated that 
the last statement was untrue. Then Mr. Long quoted 
Mr. Perrin as commending the composition of the 
board, only to be met by Mr. Sydney Buxton, who 
proved from the Blue Book that this ‘‘expert of 
experts” had not said a word about the board. 
Two Conservative members, Sir J. Dickson 
Poynder and Mr. Bartley, although opposing the 
motion for adjourning Clause 1, which fixed the size 
of the board, thought it ‘‘ too large” or ‘‘ most un- 
manageable.” Then came Sir William Harcourt, who 
supported the adjournment, and demanded time to con- 
sider the evidence, rousing Mr. Long to defend himself 
by saying, what was true enough, that 55 out of 62 
London members supported him. This brought up Sir 
Walter Foster, who said, what was quite as true, but 
more relevant, that the London members had been 
elected on a war issue, while the County Council elec- 
tion, fought direct on the water question, had resulted 
in a large majority against the Government. After all, 
what everyone really wanted to discuss—the action and 
reaction of the Joint Committee—was out of order ; 
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although Mr. Moulton very adroitly expressed the sen- 
timent of the opposition : 

“If there was one thing that would be disgraceful to that 
House it would be that Committees were supple to Govern- 
ment pressure, and if there was one thing which would be 
disgraceful to the Government it would be that the Govern- 
ment exercised pressure on Committees representing the 
House.” 

In the end Mr. Long scored little, the motion for ad- 
journment and an amendment to omit ‘‘ purchase ” were 
defeated, but the clause itself remains for further dis- 
cussion. 

An EpucaTion BILL ANOMALY. 

Urban district councils, to judge by speeches at their 
Fleetwood Conference on Friday, are not over pleased 
with the Education Bill. One speaker complained that 
‘*at the speed with which various undertakings were 
being municipalised, to add to the burden elementary 
and secondary education would be to put the last straw 
on the camel’s back.”” The next speaker called the bill 
‘*a great slip backwards,” and a third objected to the 
different forms of rating in large and small districts, 
which, we suppose, put the burden sometimes on one 
hump and sometimes on two. “ Fifty-eight urban 
districts,” said Mr. Postlethwaite, ‘‘ had populations 
exceeding 20,000, and would suffer under the rating 
provisions of the bill. For other districts the poor 
rate formed the basis—a much fairer system.” 

‘“In Swinton and Pendlebury there was a considerable 
amount of railway lines and sidings, and a mile and a half 
away the same conditions existed in an adjoining rural dis- 
trict. It would be monstrously unfair simply because an 
urban district had over 20,000 population to let the railways 
off and levy a rate on the other ratepayers in excess of that 
levied in the adjoining rural district where the railways 
would pay their fair share of the taxation.” 

The large urban districts, being ‘‘ education autho- 
rities,” must raise their rate on the public health basis. 
On that basis agricultural land and railways escape 
three-fourths of the rate. But smaller districts, being 
part of the country, pay on the poor rate basis, by 
which agricultural land escapes one half only and 
railways escape nothing. A _ resolution was then 
carried unanimously : 

“ That Clause 13 of the Education Bill should be altered 
so as to provide that expenses under the Act shall be raised 
by urban district councils not as expenses incurred for the 


general purposes of the Public Health Act, but upon the 
basis of the poor-rate assessment.” 


Tupe Raitways. 

The great Tube question came up in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday, and was thoroughly dis- 
cussed. Seven bills providing railways for different 
parts of London were read a second time. Mr. Hay 
opposed four out of the first five, but with little success, 
obtaining nine votes on one motion and sixty-nine on a 
second. The House obviously thought that ‘‘some- 
thing ought to be done.” It was the L.U.E.R. 
scheme for a Hammersmith and City line which 
excited the keenest debate. Mr. Banbury opposed, 
partly because he thought it would not pay, but 
mainly, perhaps, because it would injure the Dis- 
trict, and found an unexpected supporter in Mr. Burns, 
whose reasons, if not convincing, were stronger. 
Parliament, he said, had given undertakings to the 
‘* Underground ” which were now being broken, and 
he feared that the Morganisation of London would 
introduce the American system of log-rolling and lobby- 
ing into the House. One may sympathise with 
‘* Underground” shareholders, but their plea, so 
familiar from the dock, for ‘‘one more chance” has 
been heard too often. Nothing but the stimulus of 
competition has induced them to commence the elec- 
trification of their lines, and London is now tired of 
waiting. The penalty is heavy, but if the new system 
is well worked the line should begin to prosper, 


{Communications with regard to this column should be 
addressed to MUNICEPS, Speaker offices. ] 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LABYRINTH AND THE PALACE OF 
KNOSSOS. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—What the peculiar views of your correspondent, 
Mr. W. H. D. Rouse, on Greek symbolism of the clas- 
sical period have to do with the presumably non-Greek 
religion of prehistoric Crete, it is difficult to discover. His 
sweeping statement that “the axe was never at any time a 
symbol of Zeus in any part of the world,” does not seem to 
require elaborate refutation. Nor, after this, is it surpris- 
ing to learn that he is unaware of any “ competent etymolo- 
gist” who accepts the connection between AaPpuve and 
AaPvperBo¢ 

As a matter of fact, the equivalence of AaBpavrdoc and 
its congeners, derived, as Plutarch informs us, from Aafpue, 
the Lydian (or Carian) name for the Double Axe, and 
AaBvprv9o¢ has been pointed out independently by two 
philologists of exceptional eminence, Max Mayer and Kret- 
schmer, whose conclusions, moreover, are supported by 
weighty comparisons, the -vé termination of the Eastern 
group answering regularly to the -v@ of the Western. 

The Double Axe, as is well known, was the sacred em- 
blem of Carian and other Anatolian divinities, identified by 
the Greeks with Zeus. On the other hand, the speciz! 
relationship of the Carian god to the so-called Zeus of 
Crete, is brought out by the names of his priests or doubles, 
the Curetes, one of whom bore the name Zadrandos, while 
the name of another, Panamoros, simply represents a 
variant of the indigenous name of the Carian Zeus. It may 
be added that many of the oldest remains of Cretan culture 
recently brought to light have.revealed a deep-lying com- 
munity with primitive Anatolia. The association of the 
Double Axe with the Cretan cult, has itself received recent 
illustration from Mr. Hogarth’s discovery of whole hoards 
of votive double axes in the Cave Sanctuary on Mount Dicta, 
associated in later Greek tradition with Zeus and Rhea. 

In a monograph on Mycenzan Tree and Pillar cult 
communicated to the Hellenic Society in 1900, I pointed 
out several pieces of evidence indicating that the Double 
Axe was an object of cult in the Mycenzan world, like the 
naked sword that the Alans fixed into the ground and wor- 
shipped as the god of War. I further called attention to 
the pre-eminent position (face Mr. Rouse) of the 
Double Axe among the signs on the palace blocks at 
Knossos, which perhaps had a_ consecrating value 
in relation to the material, and notably in the case 
of two pillars on which this symbol is constantly repeated. 
The inference that I ventured to draw from this was that 
a sanctuary of this cult had actually existed within the 
building, and that as “ House of the Double Axe,” as well 
as on other grounds, this mighty pile of prehistoric Knossos 
might be legitimately recognised as the traditional “ Laby- 
rinth.” 

In the course of an excavation productive of con- 
stant unexpected discoveries, any view advanced was neces- 
sarily of a somewhat tentative character. It soon became 
evident—I had indeed already discounted this phenomenon 
in the Monograph referred to—that in the great age of 
the Palace the female divinities took precedence of the 
male, and—as might indeed have been inferred from the 
later Greek tradition—*‘ Rhea” then was more considered 
than “Zeus.” Of the cult of the Double Axe itself, how- 
ever, apart from the question of the particular divinity with 
which it was associated, the finds of rgo1 already produced 
interesting evidence in the shape of painted pottery of 
Mycenzean and still earlier date decorated with the symbol. 
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Further finds made in Eastern Crete confirmed the im- 
portance of this ancient cult in the island. One of these 
was a mould for votive double axes, showing on the other 
side.a tiara’d goddess holding aloft two of these weapons. 
Another discovery, made by Mr. Marshall, of the British 
School, at Palaeokastro, was a painted clay sarcophagus, 
showing a double axe between two sacral horns—of the 
kind frequent in representations of Mycenzan shrines— 
above a column. On a gem impression from the same 
region, found by Mr. Hogarth, an elevated figure of a 
double axe appears as an object of adoration. The pre- 
sent season’s work in the Palace of Knossos has now pro- 
duced a succession of finds showing the important part 
played by the cult of the Double Axe within the building. 
In chambers on the East side were found small votive 
double axes of gilt bronze, seal impressions repeating the 
same symbol, and a gem showing a goddess (recalling that 
of the mould) holding a double axe over her shoulder. 

The crowning discovery, however, occurred towards 
the end of this season’s excavation. This was nothing less 
than an almost untouched shrine showing the tripod and 
vessels of offering in position before a base upon which 
stood little idols and votaries of painted clay—the idols only 
semi-anthroponiorphic—beside sacral horns of stucco with 
sockets between them for the reception of the handles of 
double axes like those on the sarcophagus. Against one 
pair of these ritual horns a small double axe of steatite 
still rested. 

We have here from the archeological side, a striking 
confirmation of the connection suggested by the eminent 
philologists above cited between Aafpuc and AaPvprrGoc, if, 
as there seems such good reason for believing, this great 
building with its vast extent of tortuous passages and sub- 
terranean ducts was, in fact, the “ Labyrinth” of later local 
tradition. | The scenes of the bull-ring repeated in its 
frescoes and reliefs—in which girls as well as youths take 
part—the actual figure of the Minotaur on Knossian gems 
and seal impressions, may all have contributed suggestions 
to the later legend. Even the figure of the “ Labyrinth ” 
as it appears in later Greek art was anticipated in a fresco 
decoration. of one of the corridors on the East side of the 
Palace which represents a series of mazes. 

It would seem then that the traditional name Laby- 
rinth has preserved a real record of a palace which also 
included a sanctuary of the /abrys, or Double Axe. 

I may add that before the discovery of this palace 
shrine, my suggested identification of the Palace with the 
“Labyrinth” had received a widespread adhesion from 
scholars in France and Germany, as well as in this country, 
and that they have -been accepted by Professor Bury in 
his recent history. Is it too much to hope that even Mr. 
Rouse will now cease to denounce these views as “ childishly 
fantastic,” and that he will refrain from branding as “ in- 
competent” some of the most respected leaders of philo- 
logical research ? —Yours, &c., 

ARTHUR J. EVANs. 


Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, July 9. 


SOUTH AFRICAN WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
DISTRESS FUND. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—We have received the following suggestion from 
a friend in South Africa, from whom we have had specially 
helpful advice in all questions of the distribution of our 
funds. He and his friends wish to lay before our com- 
mittee the following request : 

“ That for some weeks running, instead of sending out 
your very liberal gifts of fruit and vegetables, that you send 
us packages of the staple kinds of vegetable seeds instead ; 
we feel that, whereas every farmhouse has been either 
burned or destroyed and the land left uncultivated for a 





couple of years, the people will now be altogether devoid 
of the necessary seeds with which to make a start. We 
propose in order to facilitate a ready distribution that the 
se ds of each kind be made up in small packages, and each 
kind be packed in a case, so that one or more of these cases 
may be sent to a district or parish according to the popu- 
lation. We think the following kinds would be of the most 
suitable and useful: Peas, beans, cauliflower, cabbage, 
beetroot, onions, spinach, parsnips, pumpkin, vegetable 
marrow, lettuce, tomatoes.” 

If any of your readers will send us funds for this pur- 
pose or supply us with packages such as are described in 
this letter, we will transmit them to the proper quarters.— 
Yours, &c., 

C. E. Maurice, 
Hon. Sec. 


32, Bedford Hotel-chambers, Covent Garden, W.C., 
July 16, 1902. 


P.S.—We are receivine very warm letters of thanks 
from various towns in South Africa for the help which we 
have sent out to them. 


LAND TRANSFER. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—On the 4th inst. the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, in answer to a question put by Mr. Butcher, stated 
that the Lord Chancellor had decided that no useful pur- 
pose would be served by an independent inquiry into the 
working in London during the past four years of the system 
of compulsory registration of title to land under the Land 
Transfer Act, 1897. <A strong protest should, I think, be 
entered against this decision. 

The Act was passed as a compromise, one of the terms 
of compromise being that the system of compulsory regis- 
tration should be tried as an experiment in one county only 
for three years. Mr. Brickdale, the registrar who is credited 
with having drafted the Act, explains in his work that the 
intention was that the experiment of making registration 
compulsory should have a trial of at least three years in the 
county first selected. 

It is admitted that the new system does, in fact, add to 
the expense, delay, and trouble on the sale or mortgage of 
property. The suggestions made that the benefits of the 
system would be found in the future are now more and 
more recognised by experts as purely visionary; indeed, I 
have no hesitation in asserting that under the searchlight of 
an inquiry the whole case for the new red-tape system would 
crumble to pieces. 

It is true that we are assured that the Government will 
give full effect to the section which provides for consulting 
the County Councils before extending the operation of the 
Act outside the County of London. . It is impossible to 
conceive that in the face of the evidence available to prove 
the failure of the Act the Council of any other county 
will dream of adopting the svstem. If this is the case this 
result will follow, that one system of conveyancing will be in 
operation in the County of London and a different system in 
operation over the rest of the kingdom—an obviously in- 
tolerable state of affairs. 

Is it too much to ask the authorities to reconsider, in 
the interests of the public, their decision not to hold an 
inquiry ? If they will not do so the public may be excused 
if it finds in this fact a significant confession of the failure of 
the Act.—Yours, &c., 

J. S.. RuBInster, 


LAND TRANSFER (Answer to Mr. Butcher’s question).— 
I am informed by the Lord Chancellor that he has given 
this matter his very careful consideration, but he is of 
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opinion that no useful purpose will be served by the inquiry 
which my honourable and learned friend suggests. The 
Government will give full effect to the section which pro- 
vides for consulting the County Councils, and those authori- 
ties may be assured that the Act both in spirit and in letter 
will be carefully administered by the Government.—(July 4, 
Treasury.) 


NEW ZEALAND FINANCES. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—It is almost a platitude to say that war distorts 
the judgment of men. Even the advocates of peace seem 
sometimes to allow their hatred of militarism to lead them 
astray. Will you permit me to cite Zhe Speaker as an 
example? You speak of the finances of New Zealand in a 
somewhat disparaging tone. What authority have you for 
taking up such a positiom? Mr. Seddon and his policy 
may in certain respects be distasteful to English Radicals. 
His Protectionist views are certainly in direct opposition 
to our principles, while his attitude on the South African 
War may not have endeared him to a considerable :ccticn 

* our party. These things, however, do not justify mis- 
representation. New Zealand finance cannot by any 
stretch of imagination be described as being in an unsatis- 
factory condition. The revenue has for years exceeded the 
expenditure. You, surely, do not look upon this as unsatis- 
factory? When you describe the colony as over-loaded 
with debt, you apparently forget one very important fact. 
Nearly all the debt has been incurred in the promotion of 
public works, such as the construction of docks ind reads, 
and the development of railways. It is no exaggeratioa to 
say that every penny of debt is guaranteed by some tan- 
gible asset. If we were speaking of a public company, we 
would not describe such borrowed money as debt. We 
would call it capital. Why should another term be em- 
ployed when a nation is the subject of discussion ? 

This country would do well to imitate some parts of 
her daughter’s policy. The adoption of Protection was a 
great blunder. All will admit this, and we can only hope 
that New Zealand will before long abandon this fiscal 
heresy. In the meantime we ought to be generous in 
praise as well as in blame. Many reforms which to-day in 
England are scouted as visionary are accomplished facts in 
this Australasian colony. She was the first to attack the 
privileges of the land monopolist. The Taxation of Land 
Values was one of the first measures carried by Mr. Bal- 
lance’s Ministry. The success of this measure has been so 
pronounced that no politician dare advocate its repeal. It 
has been the chief factor in creating the existing prosperity 
of New Zealand. Since its passage 3,500,000 acres have 
been added to the cultivated area, the wealth produced has 
increased by more than 50 per cent., while the population, 
which for many years was declining, increased from 634,000 
in 1890 to 743,000 in 1898. These things ought to make 
English Radicals reflect before they pass a wholly adverse 
judgment on the New Zealand Ministry. The colony does 
not owe her prosperity to Protection. This policy was in 
vogue when she was on the verge of bankruptcy. Her 
progress dates from her adoption of the taxation of land 
values. This testimony is given by all who have made an 
impartial study of her legislation. Why does not the Liberal 
Party in this country also make an attack on land monopoly 
the first plank in its platform? For years our leaders have 
dallied with the question. They have blown hot and cold, 
until no one can say definitely what their attitude is. Has 
the time not come for the rank and file to force their 
hands ?—Yours, &c., 


A. W. DaKERs. 


33, Meldon-terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


MR. HOBSON AND DR. CROZIER. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—As an admirer of Mr. Hobson, the economist, 
and as one who has read carefully nearly all his writings, I 
was greatly surprised to find him, in your columns last week, 
throw over Dr. Crozier and complain of having been mis- 
understood. 

So far as I can see, Mr. Hobson admits in his letter, 
as in his writings he maintains, three economic doctrines 
which are the commonplaces of Protectionists, though 
most I’ree Traders consider them dark economic heresies! 

(1) That in a highly civilised country, under-consump- 
tion and over-production not only are possible, but are 
normal and probable. 

(2) That it is possible for a country to maintain, by 
means of Protection, an industrial population and prestige 
which it would have under Free Trade. 

(3) That such Protection is necessary to maintain 
British industrial supremacy in the future, and advantageous 
to Britain, though disadvantageous to the world at large. 

Though holding these doctrines—Protectionist doc- 
trines—Mr. Hobson explains that he is not a Protectionist, 
so far as Britain is concerned, because (he says it himself) 
he is not a patriot in the ordinary sense of the word, and 
prefers the advantage of mankind to the maintenance of 
British supremacy. 

The only difference between Dr. Crozier and himself, 
so far as I can discover from Mr. Hobson’s letter, is that 
Dr. Crozier happens to be a patriot in the ordinary sense, 
and therefore desires to maintain British industrial great- 
ness by means of those Protectionist measures which both 
he and Mr. Hobson believe sufficiently powerful to do so, 
a point on which Mr. Hobson is completely at variance with 
ordinary Free Trade doctrines. 

Surely, under these circumstances, Dr. Crozier had a 
perfect right to claim Mr. Hobson as an authority on his 
side, so far as economic doctrines are concerned, though 
they disagree as to the practical political aspect of the 
question. 

If I also have misunderstood Mr. Hobson’s economic 
views I am sorry; but I cannot help thinking that, in his 
natural desire to escape identification with Imperialism and 
Imperialistic forms of Protection, Mr. Hobson has been 
somewhat unfair to his disciple, Dr. Crozier, and has taken 
up a less broad-minded attitude on the great question of 
Free Trade than either his writings or his permanent ten- 
dencies of opinion can altogether justify.—Yours, &c., 

JosePH MENZIES. 

15, Hamilton-gardens, St. John’s Wood, 

July 11, 1902. 


[Mr. Menzies should give chapter and verse for the 
third of the economic doctrines which he attributes to Mr. 
Hobson.—Ep. The Speaker.] 





AN APOLOGY. 

WE much regret that a paragraph entitled “Editors in 
Police Courts” was by an unfortunate accident inserted in 
these columns. It contained, under the form of a parody 
of Punch’s “ Authors in Police Courts,” a personal attack 
upon the conductors of Punch quite out of keeping with the 
traditions of this review.—Ep. The Speaker. 





A CORRESPONDENT asks us to call attention to the 
arrangements which have been made for a cheap holiday 
tour in Denmark in August, during which lectures will be 
given by several distinguished Danish professors, and every 
facility will be offered to enable visitors to see all the 
attractions of Denmark. Full particulars can be obtained 
from Miss Butlin, Old Headington, Oxford. 
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REVIEWS. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF THOMAS CROMWELL. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF THOMAS CROMWELL. By R. B. Merriman. 
Two vols. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1902. 
18s. net. 


Amonc the finished ruffians of an age prolific in the pro- 
duct Thomas Cromwell takes high rank. Mr. Merriman, 
who for the first time gives us a biography of the man—. 
for we have hitherto had nothing but Dr. Gairdner’s sketch 
in the Dictionary of National Biography, an excellent 
sketch it is true, but a brief one—gives him one virtue, and 
one only—patriotism. Many competent people will be 
found to dispute even this. There was, indeed, a time 
when the “Hammer of the monks” figured as a Protestant 
hero, but that myth is now fully dissipated, and Mr. Froude 
is probably the last of the victims. That delightful writer 
seems to have thought that Cromwell had some concern 
for the things of the soul, though he never attained to 
“spiritual clearness.” “Spiritual clearness,” indeed, was 
not what Cromwell sought. He intended to make his King 
and master rich and powerful, no matter how. Mr. Merri- 
man points out that the object was respectable, commended 
by practical and patriotic considerations, and attuned to 
the music of the Zeitgeist as interpreted by Macchiavelli, 
in whose school Cromwell had studied. A sound, practical, 
middle-class view was that the monk was an incubus, and 
that progress lay in consolidating the power of the Crown, 
and averting the chances of a disputed succession. Cecil 
and Bacon would not have disputed the proposition. 

Yet, granting all this, the man remains an “ Italianate ” 
ruffian. ‘There is, as Mr. Merriman has clearly shown, 
subtle double-dealing and essential treachery in his attitude 
to Wolsey, his old master, and the man to whom he owed 
his rise. Once risen he tacked nimbly with every shift of 
the gale. He told a Lutheran envoy, who was anxious 
for am assurance upon matters of faith, that his religion 
was the King’s, and so the man who in 1530 writes that he 
would that Luther had never been born, is found pillaging 
the monasteries and executing the monks in 1536, and 
finally recanting on the scaffold in 1540. Of chivalry, 
there was not a vestige in his composition, and he would 
bully the weak and cringe to the strong with the same 
effrontery and the same strict regard to his own personal 
advancement. 

And yet the achievement ef Thomas Cromwell is great, 
solid, and permanent. He slew the medieval spirit, recast 
the constitutional structure of the Church, and uncon- 
sciously renovated the Parliament which he despised. He 
is the only great revolutionary statesman in English history, 
a revolutionary statesman without ideals, but eminently 
practical, and as full of resource and trickery as Napoleon 
himself. And there is an element of intellectuality in all 
his work which it would be affectation to disregard. 

The first volume of Mr. Merriman’s work mainly con- 
sists of a vigorous sketch of Cromwell’s career,, interspersed 
with documents, such as the passages from Foxe and Ban- 
dello relative to Cromwell’s early life, or Cromwell’s speech 
in the Parliament of 1523. A fourth of the first volume 
and the whole of the second volume are devoted to Crom- 
well’s letters, which Mr. Merriman has here for the first time 
collected and printed in their entirety. By far the larger 
portion of these letters have, it is true, already been familiar 
to students through the medium of the calendar of State 
papers, but Mr. Merriman has made some useful additions, 
and it is always well to have the ipsissima verba, and not 
merely an abstract, however careful, of an historical letter. 
Opinions will probably be divided as to whether Mr. Mer- 
riman was wise in keeping so strictly to the original spelling, 
and in italicising his own extensions of the abbreviations. 
But if he has erred in this, he has erred on the side of 
safety. We should be disposed rather to complain that he 


has not found space to print, together with the letters, the 
“remembrances” or notes which, fragmentary and hasty 
though they be, throw such curious and unexpected lights 
on a singularly restless and mobile intelligence. If these 
had been included, Mr. Merriman’s reader would have had 
before him all the original materials on which to form a 
judgment of Cromwell’s character. 

Cromwell was not an elegant letter-writer. He was a 
man of affairs, and the affairs of which he treats are for 
the most part obscure and intricate. He combined the 
business of a Prime Minister with that of a solicitor and 
moneylender, and there was no detail in any ot his trades 
too minute or humble for his attention. The amount and 
variety of business which he seems to have got through is 
astounding, and we know that the correspondence of a 
very busy man is apt to be like a grove of thorn trees in 
November. Here and there, however, the Cromwellian 
thorn tree blossoms into humour, or into some tart and 
racy phrase. One sentence is famous: “ Ye shall under- 
stand that by long time I amongst others have endured a 
parliament which continued by the space of seventeen 
whole weeks, where we communed of war, peace, strife, 
contention, debate, murmur, grudge, riches, poverty, 
penury, truth, falsehood, justice, equity, deceit, oppres- 
sion, magnanimity, activity, force, temperance, treason, 
murder, felony, and also how a commonwealth might be 
edified, and also continued within our realm. Howbeit, 
in conclusion, we have done as our predecessors have been 
wont to do, that is to say, as well as we might, and left 
where we began.” Even the dilettante, then, in quest of 
mere literary delights will not find Cromwell’s letters alto- 
gether barren. The English language was in those days 
fresh, elastic, picturesque, and a strong man could not 
speak or write it without an unstudied profusion of deep 
and opulent tones. 

Three points strike us in connection with Mr. Merri- 
man’s introductory sketch. In the first place he shows 
that all the probabilities point to Cromwell’s having been 
in Italy during the early part of his career, the “Italy of 
Macchiavelli and Cesar Borgia.” The fact was commonly 
asserted by his contemporaries, but has recently been 
doubted on the strength of some entries in the Wimbledon 
Court Rolls. Mr. Merriman, however, conclusively shows 
that these entries do not refer to Thomas Cromwell, and 
thus the difficulty in accepting the contemporary legend 
disappears. Secondly, Mr. Merriman sums up very ably 
the arguments for considering that Cromwell was the true 
originator of the wide-reaching changes which occurred 
soon after his accession to power. And thirdly, we have in 
Mr. Merriman’s book a better account of Cromwell’s foreign 
policy than has yet been obtainable. Altogether the ex- 
periment of giving research degrees at our older Univer- 
sities would seem to be thoroughly justified by this excel- 
lent dissertation, writen by a Harvard and Balliol student, 
for the degree of Bachelor of Letters in the University of 
Oxford. 





THE NEGRO PROBLEM IN AMERICA. 


Ur From Stavery. By Booker T. Washington. London: 
Grant Richards. 6s. 
CAPTAIN JOHN Brown. By John Newton. London: Fisher 


Unwin. 6s. 


“TI pity from the bottom of my heart any nation or body 
of people that is so unfortunate as to get entangled in 
the net of slavery,” says Mr. Booker Washington, 
and the truth of his saying could find no illustrations 
more apt or compendious than the two volumes 
here reviewed, Mr. Washington’s own autobiography and 
the life of John Brown, by Mr. Newton. The career of 
John Brown, so bloodstained in his lifetime, so fierce a 
call to bloodshed after death, is a terrible instance of that 
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rule well-known in history, that the sense of a great. moral 
cause may drive a pious and God-fearing man to the most 
ruthless and unpitying violence upon his enemies. Crom- 
well was John Brown’s hero, but Cromwell himself was not 
so reckless of human life or so regardless of human law as 
this latter-day New England Puritan. How deep-rooted 
was that evil, which John Brown hoped to eradicate by the 
aid of a dozen whites and the capture of a single arsenal, 
is shown in the story of the Civil War, with its fearful ex- 
penditure of life and courage and wealth; and yet the 
Civil War, for all its stricken fields and desolating cam- 
paigns, is a less striking example of the workings of this 
great curse than the lawless anarchy of Kansas and the 
hideous massacre of the Pottawattomie. The time has 
gone by when armies marched to the refrain of “John 
Brown’s body,” when he stood for a martyr to half a nation, 
and to half a nation for a murderer, and it is not necessary 
now to rake up the cinders of that dormant controversy 
which Mr. Newton’s book inevitably revives into flame. 
Mr. Newton seems to be of opinion that John Brown did 
not receive a fair trial “Even this small measure 
of justice was denied him, and the trial was ordered 
to proceed at once.” But if he does really hold this view 
Mr. Newton is in opposition to John Brown’s own words, to 
the judgment of the greatest American historian of this 
period, Mr. J. F. Rhodes, and to the general mass of im- 
partial opinion; nor is it worth while arguing the question 
in a case where any mode of trial, fair or unfair, partial or 
impartial, must have ended in the verdict of guilty and 
the just sentence of death. Mr. Newton attempts to miti- 
gate or palliate the Pottawattomie massacre, but here John 
Brown is beyond any possible palliation or mitigation. It 
is not necessary to give the gruesome details of the murder 
and mutilation of the five men who fell victims to Brown’s 


uncompromising principle. “I have no choice. It has. 


been decreed by Almighty God, ordained from eternity, 
that I should make an example of these men.” A man 
who acts in that spirit can neither ask nor be granted any 
extenuation. The character and actions of John Brown 
stand out fixed, definite, and defiant. They must be 
judged by every man for himself according to the scale in 
which he balances self-sacrificing devotion to a great cause 
and burning indignation of a great evil, against the murder, 
the bloodshed, and the treason in which those high quali- 
ties resulted. John Brown may be regarded as a martyr, 
the sacrifice exacted from the American nation in retribu- 
tion for its great sin of slavery, and it is certain that his 
death effected more to liberate the slaves than all the fine 
speeches delivered by Abolitionist orators in the Fanueil 
Hall ; but he was not a martyr to the blind terror-stricken 
vengeance of the South. To the Virginian he presented 
himself as a traitor, and as a traitor he was justly and in- 
evitably punished. No man, who has any regard fer the 
sanctity or maintenance of law and life, can condone or 
justify the murderer who believes himself to be murdering 
under a Divine ordinance, or the raider who carries war 
into a peaceful community because he disaproves of the 
legal institutions of that community. John Brown murder- 
ing the Doyles at Pottawattomie may be compared to Had- 
field shooting at George III. with a.loaded horse-pistol. 
Hadfield knew he was acting illegally and against ordinary 
morality, but he believed himself to be the recipient and 
instrument of a Divine order. John Brown’s justification 
was the same, and his justification in raiding Virginia was 
the same as was fraudulently offered for Jameson’s 
invasion of the Transvaal—that he went to libe- 
rate the oppressed. The analogy might be car- 
ried much further, but perhaps the most interesting 
parallel between the two cases is that in either case the 
enterprise which these men took upon themselves to 
accomplish with a handful of supporters was eventually 
effected only after years of desolating and desperate war- 
fare. At least the comparison is more justifiable than the 
grotesque and blasphemous analogies which Emerson and 
Thoreau addressed to their cultured audiences in Massa- 
chusetts. These gentlemen, like Sumnez before them, were 
“jntoxicated with the exuberance of their own verbosity,” 


and the wisest of them deleted the preposterous comparison 
when he revised his speeches. General Lee, who took 
Brown prisoner, the greatest American of them all, thought 
him insane. “The result proves that the plan was the 
attempt of a fanatic or a madman, which could only end in 
failure.” It is the judgment of a man of soldierly training 
and well-balanced mind, but Brown was perfectly right in 
rejecting the plea of insanity at his trial. He broke the 
laws, but he knew why he broke them and the quality of 
his act. It must be admitted that in ‘his last days 
he rose to the height of his great argument, and 
knew that in laying down his life he accomplished, 
through failure and condemnation, moré for the cause 
which he served than he or any other man could in any 
other way effect. He had at last compelled the American 
people to realise the great evil which flourished in 
their midst, he had brought the whole question to a 
head, shown clearly and vividly the impassable division 
which was fixed between North and South, and made 
inevitable the arbitrament of the sword. As he was led 
to the gallows at Charlestown through the soldiery of Vir- 
ginia, he looked at the mountains and said, “ This is a 
beautiful country.” He may have thought of the nation 
in arms, the legions of the North, who were to march 
down through that beautiful country, shouting the refrain 
of his own name in their marching song, and close in 
battle for the cause for which he fell with the very troops 
who were drawn up in battle array that bright morning to 
see him die. Curiously enough, there stood that morning 
in command of the cadets an unpopular Professor with 
stiff and awkward bearing, as fierce an Old Testament 
Christian as Brown himself, who was often in the valleys 
of Virginia to rout and repulse the armies that came to 
fight for Brown’s cause and name, the man who was so 
soon to be famous and dreaded as Stonewall Jackson. That 
very day he had written: “I, John Brown, am now quite 
certain that the crimes of this guilty land will never be 
purged away but with dlood. I had, as I now think, 
vainly, flattered myself that without very much bloodshed 
it might be done.” They were his last written words, but 
shortly before he had written to his wife: “I am waiting 
the hour of my public murder with great composure of 
mind and cheerfulness, feeling the strong assurance that 
in no other possible way could I be used to so much 
advantage to the cause of God and of humanity.” The 
man who could die in that spirit and live in that faith is no 
common criminal; he has that quality of neroism which 
prevails and preserves a memory honourable, despite errors 
so pitiful and acts so pitiless. America has reason to re- 
cord with gratitude the name of that plain and stern man 
who saw her curse so clearly, and devoted himself with so 
single a purpose to its destruction: 

Of Mr. Washington’s book there is neither space nor 
need to say much. His achievement and character are 
well known even in this country, and when he dined with 
President Roosevelt at the White House—to the indigna- 
tion of the South—the two most remarkable citizens of 
America were brought together. Mr. Bryce, in his recent 
Romanes lecture, has paid a tribute to this distinguished 
man which it is impossible not to quote: “ At this moment 
there is living in the United States the son of a white father 
and negro mother, himself born in slavery, who is one of 
the most remarkable personalities, and perhaps the most 
moving and persuasive orator in that nation of eighty mil- 


lions.” With what skill and success Mr. Washington has 


used the vigour of his personality and the persuasiveness of 
his oratory for the redemption of ‘his race, is told by 
himself in his book with a modesty and restraint which 
surpass all praise and must elicit from every one of his 
readers the warmest personal admiration for the writer. 
To have organised an educational institute where over 1,000 
negroes receive a practical instruction, and are fitted to 
become useful members of the community ; to have realised 
that the negro problem is to be solved, not by great mea- 
sures of liberation or enfranchisement, but by the gradual 
elevation of the whole race, until the black man becomes 
a capable and valued citizen, demanding and receiving the 
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respect of his white neighbour—these are great achieve- 
ments, but the greatest is to have carried through such a 
policy, and not to have aroused the antagonism, but even 
to have gained the sympathy and co-operation of the 


Southerner. Yet Mr. Washington’s life is an even stronger 
proof than John Brown’s of the misery of that “net of 
slavery,” in which the American nation was enmeshed. 
The lives giyen to liberate the slave prove it not more 
clearly than the lives given to elevate the negro. Mr. 
Washington describes the feeling of the slaves when they 
first heard of their emancipation : 


“The great responsibility of being free, of having charge 
of themselves, of having to think and plan for themselves 
and their children, seemed to take possession of them. It 
was very much like suddenly turning a youth of ten or 
twelve years out into the world to provide for himself. In a 
few hours the great questions with which the Anglo-Saxon 
race had been grappling for centuries had been thrown 
upon these people to be solved. These were the questions 
of a home, a living, the rearing of children, education, citi- 
zenship, and the establishment and support of churches. 
Was it any wonder that within a few hours the wild rejoic- 
ing ceased, and a feeling of deep gloom seemed to pervade 
the slave quarters? ” 


This is the difficulty which the Southern States have 
had to face since the North, recoiling in reaction from their 
task, looking upon their work and saying it was good, having 
emancipated and enfranchised the negroes, chose to regard 
the whole incident as closed, without realising that they 
had only taken the first steps to solve the great 
problem, until the misery of the ruined South, the 
racial animosity, the farcical franchise, and the de- 
gradation of the negro forced it back upon their 
reluctant attention. When the Abolitionists proclaimed 
their mission ended and their cause triumphant, 
Mr. Washington, General Armstrong, and his coadjutors 
took up the great task, and it will be due to them if the 
verdict of a great Englishman upon our English emancipa- 
tion—* The movement of the middle-classes for the ab li- 
tion of slavery was virtuous, but it was not wise”—be not 
j'stly repeated in America. Yet the story of Mr. Washing- 
ton’s successes, even if in the merciful process of time they 
lead t» ~ final triumph, must always remain a signal instance 
of the truth of his own estimate of the misery which any 
nation caught in the “net of slavery” must suffer before, 
with great effort, it may redeem itself. 





A MOVABLE FEASI. 


RECREATIONS AND REFLECTIONS. Being “ Middles” from the 
Saturday Review. London : Dent and Co. 5s. 


Tus book has the merit of being what it pretends to be— 
“reflections upon all sorts of men and things, pleasant 
things and interesting men,” light food for a vacaat hour. 
Moreover, the food may be called light not because the sub- 
ject-matter is in itself unsatisfying, but because the art of 
refining their substances has been so well understood by 
these thirty cooks who supply the fare. In ten minutes or 
so the reader can obtain a bird’s-eye view of landscape, or a 
criticism upon some author, or the impression of some his- 
toric character, a point in ethics not too serious, prose 
poetry, travellers’ memories, biographical snatches—any one 
of the crowding interests that come to us with the heritage 
of time. You may pass from Zwinglius to Ruskin, from 
the burning glories of Toledo to the weird mystery of Lon- 
don in the small hours, from the parish clerk of Old Eng- 
land to the coureur de bois of the early days of the fur trade 
in Canada. All this with the pleasant fluency and the power 
of gentle occupation which make a short article nothing 
more and nothing less than it should be. The complete 


recipe—to take it from these examples—would include an 
easy statement of the aspects of your question ending with a 
light or effective dismissal, the spice of geniality and 
humour, and the occasional fall of choice quotation. To 
say that the bulk of the writing here contained is in good 
style would beg the question of taste. ‘Taking this book as 
a very fair specimen of the higher grade in modern jour- 
nalism, some of us will sigh for a return to older models, to 
the quiet, even suavity of the Addisonian manner. We 
would have less of the anxious cleverness that has gone to 
inform these articles. ‘The compensation comes in a con- 
stant recurrence of pleasant shocks, and in this class of 
composition it tells for all it is worth. Indeed, the volume 
brings to mind the often-repeated charge that we of this 
generation are a race of journalists—brings the charge and 
along with it the mitigation. The serviceable culture, the 
ready touch with life, all the ability short of genius that 
good journalism requires, were never so diffused before. 
With so many that are able to pipe it will be strange if 
nobody begins to dance. In literature as well as in other 
fields we have good kind soil waiting for the true daemonic 
thing. 

The reviewer of this book must perform the function of 
a busy bee in order to give any taste of its contents. There 
are several tempting flowers he must pass over for want of 
time—an appreciation of Diane de Poitiers by Hilaire 
Belloc, a disquisition full of humour and learning on 
Veterans of the Church—churchwarden, clerk, and sexton 
—by J. Arthur Price, and the papers on Savonarola and 
Zwinglius by Canon Hensley Henson. ‘Three exquisite 
sketches of old-world Scotch character are contributed by 
R. B. Cunninghame Graham. “ My Relative” is a living 
compound of dirt, cynicism, animalism, and snuff—one of 
those people in whom the union of unlovely things has a 
power almost of conciliation in it by reason of its utterness. 
A servant-girl described him as “ a lang backit, sort o’ bandy 
leggit, duck-footed body, wi’ a’ his duds in rags, and wi’ his 
waistcoat hangin’ a’ in threads, I thocht he had been ane 
o’ they burglars frae up aboot England.” 


“No one seemed to him half so good an audience as he 
was himself; at times he had long conversations sotto voce, 
in which he held his best friends up to ridicule; or some- 
times passed remarks on all and sundry before their faces, 
being half conscious, half unconscious what he said, and if 
remonstrated with, chuckling and laughing, and saying, 
‘Eh, did I though? Well, well, where’s the snuff-box ; 
have any of ye seen my box ?’” 


One piece of unselfish sentiment he seemed to have—a 
respect for his two sisters who lived at Leamington. Both 
died before him, and he attended their funerals. When the 
last one was buried : 


“All through the lines of stucco villas semi-detached, 
each with its garden plot and araucaria, its air of desolate 
respectability, and its tent in summer on its little lawn, the 
cortége took its way. My relative was more subdued than 
usual, but took his snuff at proper intervals, and talked a 
little with himself of horses he had known, and dogs which 
in their day had drawn more badgers than the degenerate 
dogs of modern times.” 


At the graveside : 


“Friends and acquaintances walked off in pairs, leaving 
my relative almost alone before the grave. To say he was 
affected outwardly would be untrue, for he took snuff with 
regularity. But as I turned to go he drew from the recesses 
of his ‘ stan o’ black’ a rose all smeared with snuff, holding 
it in his hand as a man holds a bird caught in a window, 
half cautiously as though he feared it might escape. Then 
stooping forward he laid it on the grass, and turning round, 
said, ‘Did you spot the gurrl with the pink flowers in her 
hat ?’” 


The pictures of the Peninsular Colonel and the eccen- 
tric Admiral Elphinstone are equally individual and pos- 
sessing. 

One more of the loose stones in this moraine we may 
take up for inspection—the article on Ruskin by D. S. Mac- 
Coll, full of good things. The writer's point is that in 
Ruskin two qualities of mind were to be found ; first his 
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genius, an inspired sympathy with Nature and her glories. 
This was imperious, direct, passionate, breaking with great 
disturbance into accepted systems of criticism. ‘The second 
and subsidiary quality was analytic power, the forensic skill 
with which he would piece together the proofs of his fore- 
gone conclusions. 


“To follow this clue is to be saved from a good deal of 
misapprehension, because we can distinguish between the 
imposing body of doctrine, much of it so penetrating and 
ingenious, that sprang from curiosity and intellectual appre- 
hension, and the part that was profoundly native. We shall 
expect those outbreaks of the real deep affections that make 
havoc of reasonable appreciation and yet clothe themselves 
in a fantastic dress of reasoning. And we shall not fall 
into the trap that waits for those “disciples who regard the 
whole fabric as of a piece, treating the temperamental 
parts, the intellectual compliances, the fierce revenges and 
disdains as if they were the work of a calm law-giver of the 
arts, from whose confused order a complete code could be 
established and rival imaginations accurately appraised.” 


Altogether there is something representative about this 
collection. Here you have the interests of what may be 
called the commonalty of culture—the great army of 
educated men which our wealth and civilisation has made. 
Here are echoes from the active open-air life, from the tropic 
colour and the wide horizons among which, as travellers or 
colonisers, so many of this class move; here, too, is the 
broad relative tone of ethical criticism ; perhaps, also, there 
is a good deal of that lavish hospitality of mind which is new 
ty the Englishman, that willingness “ to lend himself to all. 
to give himself to none, to press lightly, to be nimble, to 
measure out one half hour to Dante, the next to Rabelais.” 


A. M. D. H. 





THE RENASCENCE OF GEORGE ELIOT. 


GEORGE Exior. By Leslie Stephen. “ English Men of Letters.” 
Kdited by John Morley. London: Macmillan. 2s. net. 


PROFOUNDLY interesting and instructive would be the reve- 
lation of the causes that account for the rise, the triumph, 
the fall, and, in some instances, the resuscitation, of the 
fame of authors. ‘he history of literature has many names 
that once all men knew, that now are known only to the 
student. Not often has the oblivion overcasting a former 
brilliancy rolled away, and the ancient glory come again. 
Perhaps the most remarkable illustration of the ascensior 
and declension of reputation—at least, within the last 
hundred years—is afforded by George Eliot. As a bright 
star she rose in the firmament of English letters, and for 
years glowed, and seemed to increase in lustre. ‘Then came 
the eclipse, and what of her fame during the last decade or 
more ? It is not an exaggeration to say that no writer of 
her rank has ever suffered so complete a neglect as fell to 
George Eliot’s fate. 

That her influence had lessened was noticeable in her 
lifetime. It may be that Daniel Deronda brought about 
the crisis accentuated by the Zmpressions of Theophrasius 
Such. ‘The writer, people thought, had exhausted herself ; 
she had become dull, heavy, unintelligible. Her husband’s 
biography was another blow. | Unconsciously, of course, 
Mr. Cross drew a portrait of an unpleasant person—solemn, 
priggish, full of that pride that apes humility ; ungenial, un- 
lovable. There was little indication throughout its pages 
that the subject of it was a woman of genius ; a page from 
almost any one of her early writings was of much more 
value in showing us what manner of woman she really was. 
In this official “Life” she figueed as a portentous bore. 
That she was nothing of the kind all thoroughly acquainted 
with her knew well. Whether the reasons here adum- 
brated, together with changes in the public taste, were the 
operative ones that turned readers away from George Eliot 





or not, she feli from her commanding position, and to the 
present generation is little more than a memory. 

Some years ago a friend who had known her intimately, 
while lamenting the eclipse of her fame, predicted that she 
“would come into her own again.” ‘There were elements in 
her work, he insisted, that made it impossible it should 
perish. ‘The prediction seems on the point of realisation. 
The expiration of copyright in the novels has led to their 
publication in cheap and handy forms, and they are being 
disposed of by thousands of copies. Moreover, Sir Leslie 
Stephen—jouster in many a critical tournament—has. pub- 
lished recently an interesting and characteristic monograph 
upon her life and writings. In view of the disparaging 
criticism poured upon her during the last few years by many 
critics, one could have wished that her last biographer had 
been a shade less chary in his praise. With much that he 
Says of her work and personality, even her most ardent ad- 
mirer would agree; but Sir Leslie Stephen seems to have 
modified his views since he wrote on George Eliot at the 
time of her death, and he does scant justice to that wonder- 
ful epic of provincial life, AZiddlemarch, and even to— 
despite its artistic blemishes—Daniel Deronda. Yet it 
is when he writes on George Eliot, the woman, that we feel 
the least satisfied with his treatment. While admitting that 
her weaknesses and shortcomings are fair game for Sir 
Leslie Stephen’s pleasant sub-acid humour, we contend that 
he, in common with Mr. Cross and numerous other 
biographers, dwells overmuch on George Eliot the 
Prophetess and Oracle. Robert Browning, one of the most 
natural of men, frequently visited her at her house. He 
was never given to talking “shop” or to discussing abstract 
questions, and if George Eliot had been what Sir Leslie 
Stephen seems to imply, Browning would not have gone 
twice to see her. Asa matter of fact, she could be light and 
easy in manner, full of gaietv and charm, quite as much at 
home with the jests and banter of Lewes—and the two could 
banter each other unmercifully sometimes—as with the 
recondite reasoning of Mr. Herbert Spencer. She would 
give and take with the best of them. Her voice, soft and 
rich and low, was a wonderful contrast to the rather heavy 
face. Listening to her it was forgotten that her dress was 
not in the latest fashion and that her feet were encased 
in coverings more comfortable than elegant. Her 
latest biographer indicates clearly—though not quite 
so fuliy as we could have wished—the pronounced feminine 
qualities of George Eliot. It may sound absurd to talk of 
a woman’s feminine qualities, but intellectual women not 
unfrequently lack those qualities of temperament usually 
associated with the gentler sex. George Eliot had of these, 
perhaps, an especially large share. She was almost childish 
in her craving for sympathy, and so deficient was she in 
faith that she could never believe that people absent from 
her cared for her. She was a true woman in that she had her 
jealousies, and report has it that she kept a rather tight 
rein over Lewes. As regards her own beliefs, though she 
would never “ take opium,” and delude herself into a belief 
of belief, she would not say a word against the convictions 
of others. Lewes ofteneurged her to stand forward as the 
champion of the cause he and she adhered to; but she 
always refused. Partly this was because she was afraid of 
losing the regard and sympathy of those whose creed she 
did not hold ; though a great deal because she had a rever- 
ence for a faith sincerely held, however narrow, even ridi- 
culous, it might seem. Nor was this due as some have 
thought to a lingering weakness for theological formule, 
but because she welcomed anything that helped: men ‘and 
women to get through life more tolerantly. Few writers 
have been so intensely, so subtly sympathetic. Sympathy 
is as much the motif of her human dramas, as is love the 
motif of Browning’s psychological studies. How pro- 
nounced was this sympathy of George Eliot’s, her friends 
well knew. She had the power of “ drawing out” to the 
fullest extent the confidences, the inner, even secret feelings 
and thoughts of those who were brought into contact with 
her. An intimate friend of hers—a man naturally reserved 
—said that he felt impelled to make of her a confessor, 
from whom he could keep nothing; and this was the 
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experience of her circle of acquaintances. ‘To find out the 
best that was in people—this was her constant endeavour. 
Singularly catholic im her literary sympathies—she took the 
not usually characteristic of literary women—she took the 
greatest pains to find out the good points in all sorts and 
conditions of people. Once she met a woman she did not 
like. Certain that there were lovable qualities in her 
nature, and determined to bring them to the surface, George 
Eliot lived with her for some time. But the task was hope- 
less; she could not stay with the woman. Her type was 
afterwards immortalised in the Rosamond of Middlemarch. 
But George Eliot had not at first intended to study her as 
a character for a novel; her original impulse had sprung 
entirely from that desire for friendship and eagerness so 
marked a feature in her. 

Perhaps too little is known of the journalist, Mary 
Ann Evans, the eager, Maggie-like woman of the Westmin- 
ster Review days to.make any biography of her other than 
one-sided. And if Sir Leslie Stephen does not sufficiently 
emphasise the more natural, and to our way of thinking the 
more attractive side of her personality, yet this biography 
will do much to remind the general reader that hers is still 
a name to conjure with. 

The George Eliot that her friends admired and loved 
is the George Eliot to be found in the novels. ‘That they 
should be again in the hands of the people, is one of the 
most welcome signs that the new century has so far afforded 
us; they stand for honour, conscience, truth, duty; the 
qualities that save us from decadence. . 

ALPHA. 





WHAT IS’ RELIGION ? 


Wat 1s RELIGION? and other new Articles and Letters. By 
Leo Tolstoy. Translated by V. Tchertkoff and A. C, Fifield, 
The Iree Age Press, Christchurch, Hants, 1g02. 


lus volume contains, besides the essays indicated in the 
title, ‘Lolstoy’s reply to the synod, some observations on the 
instructions issued to officers and soldiers of the Russia 
army, one or two papers whose titles, “How shall we 
escape?” “The only means,” “Thou shalt not kill,” remind 
one that ‘Tolstoy is for ever occupied with the one problem, 
and a number of letters chiefly to unknown correspondents. 
The zeal of the disciples, who hoard up every casual mes- 
sage from the Master, threatens, if it were possible, to make 
him look a little ridiculous. 1t has done no good either to 
Huxley or Stevenson to canonise the whole of their “ scrip- 
ture”; and Tolstoy, who seems to have an objective mind 
and to be less self-conscious than smaller men, shows signs 
in the correspondence here printed of some embarrass- 
ment. Inclined himself to set little value on human institu- 
tions, even as informal as the school of a teacher, he seems 
tu discourage the foundation of Tolstoy societies, to be 
eager to bring back those who would found them to first 
principles. Browning must have been a little embarrassed 
with this form of homage ; and for ‘Tolstoy, with his more 
than Franciscan views, it is a snare to multiply other socie- 
ties when it is enough to belong to the original society 
founded by God. He would not have men give their con- 
sciences to the keeping of any leader, and seems even to 
lament that the hearts of men have to be stirred by the 
ordinary means of spiritual communication, such as writing 
books. Like Plotinus, he prefers a “ flight of the alone to 
the alone.” 

Unlike some contemplative individualists, he has 
always refused to think only of his own soul, or rather has 
realised the truth of the well-worn paradoxes that govern 
the matter. For many years he brooded over the “meaning 
ot life,” not subjectively only, but being appalled by the 


great waste and futility in the existences of most human 
beings, yet he never found refuge in the Eastern views that 
the individual life is only an illusion and not real, and there- 
fore that it does not matter if such passing manifestations 
are purposeless. His own wickedness he almost certainly 
exaggerates, as did Bunyan and St. Paul when their moral 
sensibilities became quickened. After passing many years 
in this state, told with great sincerity and power in his auto- 
biographical works, he made his curious discovery of the 
Gospels, almost as noteworthy as ‘Tischendorf’s discovery 
of the Codex Sinaiticus buried in a monastery. Coming to 
them with the unbiassed mind of one who had been for a 
great part of his life a freethinker, he accepted them not in 
the traditional, but in a personal way, scraped clean of all 
the weeds that had grown round them in the lapse of cen- 
turies. ‘This accounts for the disconcertingly literal manner 
in which he has interpreted them—this and the fact that he 
was in search of something that would be a cure for the ills 
of humanity. 


The present work, like most of those written during 
the last twenty years, is part of one attempt to apply the 
principles of the Gospel to modern civilisation, keeping in 
view that we should eschew “ other worldliness” and make 
the best of our life here and now. The “Sermon on the 
Mount” does, indeed, bear all the marks of being meant 
tu apply to an earthly condition of things, and not to some 
uther mansion not in time and space. In England we are 
likely to laugh at ‘Tolstoy’s formal consistency in thought 
and act, but he has Platonic authority for “following reason 
wheresoever, like a current, it bears one,” and it is not 
extravagant to compare him to Plato, whom he follows at 
some interval just as he precedes Ruskin. In one point he 
diverges from Plato; his contribution to the problem has 
not taken the form of an ideal state. Plato’s republic was 
a state, if it was an ideal one; and Tolstoy is a “ fifth mon- 
archy” man or anarchist, who does not want any outward 
order, but only one within. Hence it would be of no use 
to suggest to him, as a former Bishop of Peterborough did, 
when the question of bringing Christianity back to its 
origin was being discussed, that under a literal obedience 
to the Sermon on the Mount no “state” could last five 
minutes. ‘This consideration was sufficient for Magee and 
for Erastians, though it threw great light on the effects of 
a State Church on the character of her officers; but for 
Tolstoy it would have as little force as the appeal to ‘Talley- 
rand, “il faut vivre.” ‘Tolstoy would say, “ Of course the 
State would go; the fruits of the State are conscription, 
diplomacy, police, penal servitude acts, capital punishment, 
white slavery, for the many long hours of work small wages, 
accumulation of wealth in the hands of a few, dangerous 
trades, a leisured, luxurious class and a class more distine- 
tively criminal; such things are a poor substitute for the 
true life, and what sane man could lament their disappear- 
ance?” 


There is one point in which it must be confessed that 
Plato has the advantage over ‘Tolstoy—when he had said 
what he had to say about the evils of society in the “ Re- 
public,” he said it once for all, and never quite returned to 
the same subject: he said it so completely that many of the 
passages from that work read like criticisms on a state of 
things observed to-day. In his later writings, on the other 
hand, ‘Tolstoy has shown a great tendency to repeat him- 
self ; of course he_does not directly publish his own works, 
and he is not responsible for the craving which many people 
feel for everything that comes from his mind. It appears, 
too, that in his later years, having found what he thinks to 
be certain, he has become somewhat dogmatic and rigorous 
in applying certain principles. | We doubt, for instance, 
whether patriotism is an unmixed evil as he seems to think ; 
for one might allege in like manner that there is no merit 
or duty in observing a special piety to our parents, or wife 
or children ; and, as long as human society is grouped in 
“ states,” the state which has sheltered a man and helped 
to form him has a claim on him which is different from the 
general claims of humanity. 
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Not the least refreshing feature about Tolstoy’s writing 
is that, living im the intellectual atmosphere of our times, 
he takes so little account of the historical growth of society. 
He is not unaware of the existence of the evolutionists, but 
for practical purposes he ignores them. Mr. Spencer's 
“ends” coincide with Tolstoy’s in a remarkable manner, 
and his judgments on many things would differ but little ; 
but he thinks that such ends will be realised in humanity 
by a process of evolution similar to that which has gone on 
in the past. Perhaps Tolstoy, not having to defend a thesis, 
may see facts which Mr. Spencer tends to disregard ; cer- 
tainly, he is much alive to the reaction which has set in over 
Europe during the last thirty years, and takes Nietzsche 
very seriously as expressing the horrible philosophy under- 
lying that reaction. If Mr. Spencer had lived in Russia, or 
if the undoing process of the last few years in Britain goes 
much further, Mr. Spencer may be less hopeful of anything 
but radical cures. 

Finally, Tolstoy seems to have been impressed at 
different periods of his life by certain men and to have ab- 
sorbed their ideas a little uncritically. We can see that at 
one time Rousseau had a great influence over him—witness 
the Cossacks, at another Schopenhauer, ¢.g., in the Kreutzer 
Sonata, and he has never wholly liberated himself from the 
evil influence of Schopenhauer, though he has come back 
to a more healthy notion of the relation of the sexes; per- 
haps a Russian finds it hard to enter fully into the romantic 
and chivalrous spirit of sentimental love, which has been 
cherished in Western Europe for many centuries. His debt 
to Matthew Arnold for interpreting the Gospels he would 
be the first to acknowledge—but constructively he has gone 
much further than Matthew Arnold. His attitude to the 
“ Aberglaube” of Christianity bears a suspicious resem- 
blance to that of Strauss, being somewhat harsh and in- 
tolerant. His latest views on the most desirable subjects 
for the writing of “ novels” seem little short of morbid. In 
the present work he gives a sketch of a recent German 
novel, which most of us would be only too glad to hear of 
as enjoying but scant success, but Tolstoy deplores the in- 
difference of the multitude. 

H. M. C. 





PLEASANT PAPERS. 


A Book or Essays. By G. S. Street. London: Constable and 
Co. 6s. 


Like everything that comes from Mr. Street, this book of 
essays is pleasant entertainment. He has humour, and a 
vein of light philosophy, things that suit very well the kind 
of writing we have here. His style reflects, moreover, a 
fine critical temper, which has grown on him since he “ com- 
menced author.” The supremely irritating affectations 
which he shared with others of the’ band who supported 
Mr. Henley’s New Review have been very largely got rid 
of, though still a queerness serving no good purpose, may 
pull one up in the middle of an otherwise admirably- 
written page. But most of the sins that marked him in 
what he calls “the days of his comparative youth” have 
vanished. Not that he ever sinned as much as others. 
There was always more reserve about him than about cer- 
tain of his fellows. But he did dissipate a good deal of 
energy in such pranks as his eulogy of King Charles the 
Second, for which he apologises in one of the essays before 
us. Nowadays he has more to say. ‘There is little to cavil 
at in his views, if one excepts a slight prejudice against 
human society and the advancement thereof, which seems 
to appear now and then. He writes good English, and is 
honestly interested in the subjects he treats. 

Like any other man who exults in the generous de- 
velopment of human nature, he is fond of the eighteenth 


century, and lingers over it in a number of these essays. 
The most curious of them is that on “Charles Fox and 
Charles the Second,” in which he makes the suggestion 
that “ some essential genius in the King’s strong blood went 
down to the greatest of his descendants.” The son of 
Charles the Second and Louise de Querouailles, Duchess 
of Portsmouth, was the Duke of Richmond ; and his grand- 
daughter was the mother of Charles Fox. Mr. Street has 
the idea that heredity transmitted to the great Whig a con- 
siderable part of the nature and physique of the Stuart 
king. Those who think of the two men as political figures 
first and as characters afterwards will feel affronted at the 
suggestion. Politics were an absorbing passion with 
the one; they bored the other. But a taste for 
politics is, after all, a taste, and circumstances 
may form it. In matters of essential disposition 
Mr. Street makes out a very good case, and in 
the matter of appearance the similarity only needs to be 
mentioned. The essayist makes it a véry prominent point 
that, while they were alike in face, both being swarthy and 
harsh-featured, both possessed characters which were 
singularly disguised by their looks. Mr. Street has to meet 
the fact that Fox was considered like his father, Lord 
Holland. An “agreeable satirist” is quoted, who said of 
Fox: 
“If that black face and that black heart 


Be not old Holland’s counterpart, 
Holland himself’s unlike the Devil.” 


The essayist turns this criticism very plausibly, and 
goes on to say: “ Stern, harsh-featured, forbidding, 
swarthy, black-browed, such were the faces of Charles Fox 
and Charles the Second; gentle, kindly, affable, good- 
humoured, easy to others and their own tastes and pas- 
sions, such were both their characters in an eminent degree. 
You will grant it is curious.” Certainly. In another essay, 
that on George Selwyn and his letters, Mr. Street has an 
amusing comment upon one of the most scandalous proceed- 
ings of the amiable descendant of Charles Stuart, for whom, 
in common with men of all natures from that time to this, 
he has a deep affection. Fox, with a few congenial spirits, 
once kept a faro bank at Brooks’s, which they seem to have 
run day and night, and from which Fox took, for once, 
some profit. “This faro bank,” wrote Selwyn, “is held in 
a manner which, being so exposed to public view, bids 
defiance to all decency and police. ‘The whole town as it 
passes views the dealer and the partners, by means of the 
candles and the windows being levelled with the ground. 
The Opposition, who have Charles for their ablest advocate, 
is quite ashamed of the proceeding, and hates to hear it 
mentioned.” And Mr. Street adds, “What would the 
present Liberal Party have said to its ablest advocate ?” 

There are some amusing and suggestive sketches deal- 
ing with London and various districts of London at the 
beginning of the book. There are certain parts of London 
which no clever person, it may be observed, allows that he 
can tolerate. Bayswater is one of these; and Mr. Street 
is rough on Bayswater. Yet it is not entirely filled with 
dull people. That monotony of which Mr. Street quite 
truly speaks is very bad, doubtless, in Bayswater ; but it is 
not very much better anywhere in our ugly town. Once 
inside any of the houses the artistic temperament can forget 
its pangs ; and it is inside, after all, that one lives. Mr. 
Street should have the thanks of all suburban dwellers for 
his paper on their parts of London. The abusive employ- 
ment of the word suburban called for some protest. It is 
surely not a bad social symptom to live away from the 
supremely dirty central region of the town. His wonder, 
however, over the fact that certain suburbs are generally 
deemed laughable in themselves will not be shared. Toot- 
ing isa funny name. Mr. Street does not see it, but it is 
so; and people who live in it become funny in a greater or 
less degree, through the mysterious operation of the force 
of names. And Peckham Rye is funny, too, if Mr. Street 
would see it. 


E. C. 
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IN MY VICARAGE GARDEN, AND 


ELSEWHERE. 


IN My VIcARAGE GARDEN, AND ELSEWHERE. 


By Canon Ella- 
combe. London: John Lane. 


Tuts book is made up of short articles contributed to 
different newspapers. Some of them, such as the chapter 
on a backward spring, were, no doubt, interesting when 
written, but scarcely deserved to be reprinted. An accu- 
rate record of the flowering times of various plants in diffe- 
rent years might be good reading for the enthusiast, but no 
one can care much to know now that there were few 
primroses out at Easter in 1891. Other chapters are too 
short for their subjects. Those on rock gardens and the 
names of plants come to an end just as they are becoming 
interesting. Canon Ellacombe defends the modern Botani- 
cal nomenclature with some show of reason. _ Botanical 
names are cosmopolitan, and, like zinc labels, designed 
rather for use than ornament. The English botanist corre- 
sponding with the German must speak of a Galanthus ; 
One English gardener talking to another can call it a snow- 
drop. And it is the business of gardeners with a pretty 
fancy to find English names for new plants as they are 
introduced. These have lately been so numerous that in- 
vention has not kept pace with them, so that our tongues 
still struggle with names like Michauxia and Ostrowskia. 
But surely it is better to christen a plant with some com- 
pound Latin or Greek descriptive word, such as Chionodoxa, 
than with the name of the discoverer. There is unnecessary 
barbarism in the sound of a German or Slavonic name with 
a Latin termination, and it is necessarily devoid of sense. 
I would suggest that some garden newspaper should offer 
a prize for the best English names of certain valuable plants 
so maltreated. But to return to Canon Ellacombe. He is 
obviously in love with plants, and has watched them care- 
fully for many years. Occasionally his observations are 
original and valuable, as when he points out that some 
plants almost extinct often find a last home on railway em- 
bankments, where they are not grazed away by cattle or 
stolen by unscrupulous botanists. This chapter, read with 
that on “ Sunshine and Shade in the Garden,” will suggest 
some interesting speculations to all who have tried to grow 
difficult plants. It is a strange fact that plants which 
sicken and die when carefully isolated in the border or rock 
garden thrive under the fiercest competition in a state of 
nature. The railway embankment is not dug or watered, 
and is quickly covered with the coarsest vegetation; yet 
Canon Ellacombe has found plants supposed to be fas- 
tidious thriving on it. The moral, as he points out, is that 
weeds are not altogether harmful. The most difficult Alpine 
plants even flourish among them, and it is easy to under- 
stand why. All plants suffer most from drought when the 
soil round them is bare. Under the thickly matted protec- 
tion of plants on an embankment or a mountain side the soil 
will never be as arid as in a bare border, neither will mois- 
ture become stagnant in ground made porous by a multitude 
of roots. So that plants under these conditions are not 
subjected to those violent changes from drought to flooding 
which are most apt to kill them. But the moral, though 
easily found, is not easy to apply to the ordinary garden. 
The coarser vegetation, which is stunted on the embank- 
ment or mountain side by poverty of soil or exposure to 
wind, in the border or rock garden would thrive so unduly 
as to choke any smaller or more delicate plants among it. 
And if the soil of the borders is impoverished, the taller 
herbaceous plants will not prosper. Alpine plants, there- 
fore, must still be grown in places specially prepared for 
them. But these may be mixed with other small plants of 
easier culture. On these, usually called carpeting plants, 
Canon Ellacombe has an interesting chapter. He 
recommends particularly Campanula  Portenschlagiana 
(which also bears the less hideous name of Muralis). It 





is certainly a most valuable plant, flourishing in almost any 
soil or conditions if not too much overshadowed; and 
there are several other little Campanulas useful for the 
same purpose, especially Campanulas Pumila and Pulla. 
But even in the border many carpeting plants may be well 
grown if they are not overshadowed. Of these Canon Ella- 
combe writes as follows: “They must be evergreen, that 
is, they must not only clothe the ground in summer and 
autumn, but all through the year; they must be of a soft, 
tender nature, so that such bulbs as snowdrops, crocuses, 
squills, chionodoxas, &c., and such plants as anemones and 
dog-tooth violets may come up through them without doing 
or receiving injury; they must be very close growing, 
shallow-rooted, and spreading in every direction without 
laying bare their centres.” Of such plants, however, he 
does not mention some of the best; such as, not only the 
well-known Aubrieta and Arabis, but the less familiar, 
though most valuable, Claytonia and Arenaria montana 
(sandwort), both of which are unaccountably scarce in 
gardens. The Arenaria will grow in dry and shady places, 
and spreads rapidly. It is covered in late spring with white 
flowers, and remains a long time in bloom. The Claytonia 
likes a moister position. It bears delicate lilac blossoms for 
several months, and seeds profusely. It is very shallow 
rcoted, and will not interfere with bulbs planted beneath 
it. Canon Ellacombe is also rather unjust to the mossy 
saxifrages. He says that “they are more cushion than 
carpet plants, and are apt to get brown patches, which are 
unsightly.” But the larger kinds bear their flowers almost 
a foot above the ground, and none of them will turn brown 
if planted in fairly moist and shady places. They are the 
most beautiful of all carpeting plants when out of flower. 
Canon Ellacombe also has a useful article on the “ mixed 
garden,” by which he means a garden of borders in which 
all kinds of plants are grown. He sees no need for the 
elaborate arrangement of colour which some writers advo- 
cate, and I think he is right. Contrasts of growth and 
leafage are more important than contrasts or harmonies of 
colour, and where plants are grown in bold masses their 
leaves will harmonise even the most discordant flowers. 
It is only where flowers have been unhealthily developed at 
the expense of leaves, as in many bedding plants, that a 
careful arrangement of colour is necessary—and such plants 
are better not grown at all. ; 


A. C. B. 





FICTION. 


A DOUBLE-BARRELLED DETECTIVE Story. By 
London: Chatto and Windus. 


Mark Twain. 


THE quality of Mark Twain’s humour is so far beyond dis- 
pute that it is only the question of how much of it he thinks 
fit to put into any book he writes that need concern his 
readers. Apparently he has an inexhaustible stock ready 
to hand, and can tap it at any time with no fear of reducing 
his supply. He has come to realise that what gives him no 
trouble to produce can yet afford his large circle of ad- 
mirers continual gratification, and he is apt to rely too much 
cn this one qualification. For Mark Twain has other gifts 
even more notable than that of humour. He has an almost 
unequalled faculty for inventing a story, and telling it in a 
way which, while it seems the simplest in the world, is really 
an example of the highest art. Nothing could be incre 
effective than the opening of A Double-barrelled Detectin: 
Story. It tells in straightforward, almost bald, narrative 
of a man of mean birth who married for love the daughter 
of an aristocrat, of the horrible cruelty which he practised 
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towards her from the very day of his marriage—his love for 


her turned into hate by her father’s reviling of him—and of | 
y ng 


the end of it, when he tied her to a tree, set his bloodhounds 
on to tear her clothes off her, and left her to be found by 
their neighbours. One holds one’s breath in reading of it 
and what came of it ; of the child born after her shame had 
been made manifest, and of the strange inheritance whicl: 
was his, “the gift of the bloodhound,” by which he cola 
track people and things by their scent; of the duty whch 
she laid on him to pursue his father, and avenge her 
wrongs. 


“You will drive him from that place; you will hunt him 
down, and drive him again; and yet again and again, and 
again, persistently, relentlessly, poisoning his life, filling it 
with mysterious terrors, loading it with weariness and 
misery, making him wish for death, and that he had a 
suicide’s courage ; you will make of him another wandering 
Jew; he shall know no rest any more, no peace of mind, 
no placid sleep; you shall shadow him, cling to him, 
persecute him, till you break his heart, as he broke my 
father’s and mine.” 


The story goes on in the same way, describing the quest 
of the young man, without a superfluous sentence, and in 
due course springing a new surprise on the reader, until the 
first part is brought to a conclusion. So far ‘t is au absolute 
masterpiece of its kind. There is only one man who could 
have written it, and that man is Mark Twain. 

Then comes the second part, and the whole thing 
evaporates. Mark Twain the second, with his facile gift 
of extravagant and solemn-faced humour, comes on the 
scene, and upsets the work of Mark Twain the first. The 
grim story, every page of which has held the attetiticn 
erthralled, slides into farce, or rather burlesque. Very 
clever and amusing burlesque it is, and again no one but 
Mark Twain could have written it. 

There is a crime committed in a mining camp, and 
Sherlock Holmes is introduced in the most natural way. 
He is on a visit to a nephew: 


“There he sat—not a myth, not a shadow, but real, 
alive, compact of substance, and almost within touching 
distance with the hand. 

“*TLook at that head!’ said Ferguson in an awed voice. 

“© Vou bet!’ said the blacksmith, with deep reverence. 
‘By gracious! 7hats a head!’ 

‘Look at his nose! look at his eyes! Intellect? Just a 
battery of it!’ 

“* And that paleness, said Ham Sandwich, ‘comes 
from thought—that’s what it comes from. Hell! duffers 
like us don’t know what real thought 7s.’ 

“*No more we don’t,’ said Ferguson. ‘What we take 
for thinking is just blubber-and-slush.’ ” 


Sherlock Holmes gets to work to unravel the mystery 
of the crime: 


“With a tape he took measurements of the cabin site; 
of the distance from the wall of chaparral to the road; of 
the height of the chaparral bushes; also various other mea- 
surements. He gathered a rag here, a splinter there, and 
a pinch of earth yonder, inspected them profoundly, and 
preserved them. He took the ‘lay’ of the place with a 
pocket-compass, allowing two seconds for magnetic varia- 
tion. He took the time (Pacific) by his watch, correcting 
it for local time. He paced off the distance from the cabin 
site to the corpse, and corrected that for tidal differentia- 
tion. He took the altitude with a pocket aneroid, and the 
temperature with a pocket thermometer. Finally, he said, 
with a stately bow: 

“* It is finished. Shall we return, gentlemen?’ ” 


There is am amusing contest between the great detec- 
tive who is wrong in all his surmises and the young man 
with the bloodhound heritage, who, possessing a rather un- 
fair advantage, is right. It is most excellent fooling, as the 
extracts quoted may serve to show, but it is trivial to the 
last degree as compared with the concentrated interest of 
the first part of the story. A Double-barrelled Detective 
Story shows Mark Twain’s weaknesses as well as his great 
qualities, but at its worst it is a story that ought not to be 
missed. 
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THEATRE, &c. 





LYCEUM. 
MATINEE TO-DAY at 2.30. 


LAST PERFORMANCE OF THE SEASON. 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


Shylock eos ove eee asp ove HENRY IRVING. 
Portia ens . bes Miss ELLEN TERRY. 


Box-office open from 10 a.m. 





ATURE STUDY EXHIBITION, 
Botanic GARDENS, REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 
July 23rd to August 5th inclusive. 
Open daily from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
Conferences on July 24th, 25th, 29th, 31st, and August rst. 
Admission 1s.; except on Wednesdays, 2s. 6d. up to 5 p.m. 
Season tickets, 5s. 





HYDRO. 
CLEVEDON. 
EASIDE HYDRO, combining the home comforts and curative 
advantages of a Hydro with the freedom and convenience 
of an Hotel. 
FINE TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 
Secretary, Hydro, Clevedon, Somerset. 





VACATION CRUELTY TO CATS. 


PERSONS LEAVING their HOMES VACANT, or in charge 
of caretakers, are EARNESTLY DESIRED to PROVIDE for 
the WANTS of their DOMESTIC CATS, instead of consigning 
them to a lingering death in empty houses, or to inevitable 
starvation and cruelty when turned adrift in the streets. 

JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 
R.S.P.C A., 105, Jermyn Street, London. S.W. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY 


FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 


ANIMALS. 


MONTHLY RETURN OF CONVICTIONS (not including 
those obtained by the police or kindred societies) obtained during 
the month ending June 2oth, 1002. 





Working horses and donkeys in an unfit state...........0... 294 
Travelling horses (unharnessed), cattle, &c., when lame 23 
Beating, &c., horses, cattle, dogs, cats, &C. .......s0se00 + 150 
Starving horses and cattle by withholding food ............ 8 
Overloading and overdriving horses ..........0....seeeeeeeeeee 13 
Wounding donkey by setting dogs to worry .........000.0 2 
Overcrowding rabbits in hamper during transit by rail... I 
Wild birds—offences during close season.............cs0000e 20 
Owners causing in above .......cc.ceeseeeeeeee panbshedavenmbabeabe 188 
Laying poisoned grain on land  .........ssccs.cssserscconsessess 2 
*701 

During 1902 up to last return ...........066 3,148 

Total for the present year ...............eeeees 3,849 


*Thirty-three offenders were committed to prison (full costs paid 
by the Society), 668 offenders paid pecuniary penalties (penalties 
not received by the Society). The above return is irrespective 
of the assistance rendered to the police in cases not requiring 
the personal attendance of our officers. 

8,033 total convictions during 1901. 





The above return is published (1) to inform the public of the 
nature and extent of acts of cruelty to animals discovered by the 
Society in England and Wales ; (2) to show the Society’s efforts 


to suppress that cruelty by statutory law; (3) to prompt the | 


police and constabulary to apply the statutes in similar offences ; 
and (4) to make the law known and respected, and to warn 
cruelly-disposed persons against breaking it. Officers are not 
permitted to lay information except as directed by the secretary 
on written evidence. 





THE COMMITTEE INVITE THE CO-OPERATION and 
SUPPORT OF THE PUBLIC. Besides day duty relays of 
officers watch all-night traffic of London. 

ANONYMOUS COMPLAINTS ARE NOT ACTED ON, 
BUT ARE PUT INTO THE WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 
Correspondents are assured that their names will not be given up 
when letters are marked “ Private” ; but they are requested to 
supply. full particulars respecting dates, places, names, and con- 
duct, and to post their letters or call at the office promptly. 

Cheques and post orders should be made payable to the 
Secretary, to whom all letters should be addressed, The Society 
is greatly in NEED OF FUNDS. 

JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 


105, Jermyn-street, London. 


P.S.—Owing to the Society’s operations, the Statutes made for 
the protection of animals have been enacted and enforced. It is 
an educational and punitive agency. It disseminates in schools 
and among persons having the care of dumb animals upwards of 
100 different kinds of journals, leaflets, pamphlets, and small 
books, all of which are designed to teach the proper treatment of 
domestic animals and the duty and profitableness of kindness to 
them. By its officers, who are engaged in all parts of England, 
it cautions or punishes persons guilty of offences. Thus, while 
its primary object is the protection of creatures which minister 
to man’s wants, in no small degree it seeks to elevate human 
nature. Saat ie 

Persons who desire to be made acquainted with further par- 
ticulars showing the persuasive and educational measures or 
punitive proceedings taken by the Society to prevent cruelty to 
animals should app'y to the Secretary, or to all booksellers, for 
its monthly illustrated journals, Zhe Animal World, price 2d., and 
The Band of Mercy, price 3d.; also to the Secretary for its 
Annual Report, price 1s. for non-members ; also for books, pam- 
phlets, leaflets, and other literature published by the Society, 
a catalogue of which may be had gratis; also for copies of its 
monthly Return of Convictions, or also its cautionary placards, 
which will be sent gratis to applicants who offer to distribute 
them usefully. 
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MR.T. FISHER UNWIN'S NEW LIST. 


Mr. FISHER UNWIN will publish Next Week 
a New and Thrilling Novel by Mrs. Alexander, 
entitled— 


STRONGER THAN LOVE. 


Price 68. 


It is a pathetic coincidence that on the eve of publishing this, the most 
powerful of Mrs. Alexander's novels, the news should have reached the 
publisher of the death of its gifted author. 








COCKNEY WIT AND HUMOUR. 


HOOKEY. A Cockney Burlesque. By A. 


NEIL LYONS. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 28.3 paper, 1S. 
Other Volumes in the same Series: THE GRAND- 
MOTHER’S ADVICE TO ELIZABETH, THE 
CONFESSIONS OF A MATCHMAKING MOTHER, 
CERTAIN PERSONAL MATTERS, ANOTHER 
ENGLISHWOMAN’S LOVE LETTERS, DE OMNI- 
BUS, THE LETTERS OF HER MOTHER TO 
ELIZABETH. 


NEW AND CHEAP EDITION. 


IN BIRDLAND WITH FIELD- 


GLASS AND CAMERA. By OLIVER G. PIKE. 
With Photograuvre Frontispiece, and over 80 Photo- 
graphs of British Birds. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. Uniform 
in binding and price with Mrs. Brightwen's WILD 
NATURE WON BY KINDNESS, MORE ABOUT 
WILD NATURE, INMATES OF MY HOUSE 
AND GARDEN, GLIMPSES INTO PLANT 
LIFE. 


PEN PORTRAITS OF THE 


BRITISH SOLDIER. By the Rev. E. J. HARDY. 
Author of ‘‘ How to be Happy though Married,” etc. 
Demy 12mo, cloth, 1S. 


A MODERN MONARCH. 


A Novel. By F.C. LEWIS. Cloth, price, 6s. 


THE SEARCHERS. By MARGARETTA 


BYRDE. No. 2 of the First Novel Library. 6S. _ 
{Third Impression, 


READY IN A FEW DAYS. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


AUGUST NUMBER. PRICE 6d. 
Contains stories by Louis BECKE, AQUILA KEMPSTER ; and 
articles by JoHN OLIVER Hosses, S. L. BENSUSAN, W. 
Pett RipGe, FANNY BULLOCK WORKMAN, F.R.G.S., etc., ete. 


THE BERNESE OBERLAND. 


From the Gemmi Pass to the Monchjoch. By G. 
HASLER. New Volume in Conway and Coolidge’s 
Climbers’ Guides, 32mo, limp cloth, with pocket, flap, 
and pencil, price 10s. 


THE MODERN CHRONICLES 


OF FROISSART. Told and pictured by F. C. 
GOULD. With special Cover Design, Decorated Title, 
and 44 Illustrations. Feap. 4to, 38. 6d. Fourth Im- 
pression, 


THE “FREE TRADE” EDITION. 


THE LIFE OF RICHARD 


COBDEN. By the Right Hon. JOHN MORLEY, 
M.P. Popular Reissue, Abridged. Demy 4to, paper 
covers, 6d. 


THE HEART 0F THE EMPIRE. 


Studies in Problems of Modern City Life in England. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


HE City did not pretend to be sorry for the retire- 
ment of Sir Michael Hicks Beach from the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer. In fact, it was 
jestingly suggested that the illuminations should all be 
switched on to celebrate the occasion. Memories are 
very short eastward of Ludgate Circus, and the only 
event in Sir Michael’s tenure of office that bulks 
largely in the City’s mind is his recent and disastrous 
attempt to impose an extra penny stamp on 
cheques and dividend warrants. This measure would 
have hit the stockbroking fraternity very hard, and 
unfortunately for the City it is the stockbroking 
fraternity that makes its voice heard most loudly on 
these occasions. Hence it is that Sir Michael’s resigna- 
tion has been received with something like jubilation in 
that very corner of the world in which his honesty and 
determination, and his persistent resistance to all the 
Brummagem Zollverein humbug, ought to have been 
most cordially appreciated. When we think of the 
sort of Chancellor that we might easily have had under 
the present Government I think we may very heartily 
thank our stars that we had Sir Michael. 


As to his successor, the monetary world seems to 
incline most favourably to Mr. Ritchie or Mr. Hanbury ; 
another likely candidate is thought to be Lord George 
Hamilton. The India Office, under Lord George’s bene- 
ficent dominion, has not greatly distinguished itself by 
its faculty for gauging the investor's swallowing power ; 
it is just about a year ago that an Indian Three per Cent. 
loan for three millions had to be ignominiously with- 
drawn, though it must be admitted that the occasion 
was an unfortunate one, since Imperialist policy and 
finance had just succeeded in depressing Consols to 91 
—the lowest point they had touched since the con- 
version. This very week, however, the India Office has 
hit it wrong again, and an issue of East Indian Railway 
Debenture stock, to which I referred last week, has 
been a frost. So that Lord George Hamilton cannot 
point to market successes as qualifications for his 
Chancellorship. My own idea is that the Government 
must have another Cecil, that Lord Hugh is the only one 
unprovided for, and that he would do very nicely now 
that the Education Bill is getting mixed up with finance. 





By the way, no one seems to have noticed that 
we have now a Bimetallist Prime Minister. The fact is 
that bimetallism has so long been under a cloud that 
we have all forgotten al] about it. But this sort of 
semi-religious delusion is the sort of thing that has an 
awkward knack of reviving suddenly, and public 
opinion in this country has recently demonstrated that 
it is capable of anything. If Free Trade is a ‘‘ shib- 
boleth,” why not the British sovereign and the conver- 
tibility of the bank note ? Anyway, we may hear of 
the silver question again soon when the American Pre- 
sidential campaign begins. 


Apart from talking politics, the City has, like the 
House of Lords in ‘‘ Iolanthe,”’ ‘‘done nothing much, 
and done it very well.” Even the Kaffir Circus has 
cheered up a little, and liquidation there is said to be 
over for the present; the Foreign market has been 
almost rampant under the lead of Turkish ‘‘ groups,” 
which have been in demand in connection with the 
approaching ‘‘ unification.” If M. Rouvier is going to 
restore Turkish credit and convert French Three and a 
Half per Cent. Rente in one summer, he will have 
proved himself a shining example of the extra- 
ordinary genius for finance that France seems 


always to command. Home Rails have been a sick 
market, speculators being very much disappointed by 
the Great Eastern Company’s dividend, which only 
shows that they expected more than was reasonable. 
The complaint of want of business is still very general. 
As to the Money Market, it remains in debt to the Bank 
of England, as it has been ever since January, and 
‘*cheap money ” is still an aspiration. 


Desperate attempts are being made to work up a 
Yankee boom, and it looks rather as if they might 
succeed in putting up prices a few dollars, though I 
doubt whether the public will take a hand either here 
or in New York. The American magnates seem to 
be getting a little uneasy about their tube schemes in 
London. At least, a great fuss is being made be- 
cause Mr. Morgan’s tube is to compete with Mr. 
Yerkes’s sewer so closely that neither of them are 
likely to pay. But if these lords of creation think it 
worth while to buy up our bankrupt railways and sink 
millions in them, and then find their brethren cutting 
their throats with new schemes, why should not they? 
Like the nigger whom Artemus Ward informed that 
his masters were fighting about him, I ‘‘ wish them 
honourable deaths.” What has it to do with Parlia- 
ment whether a proposed scheme is likely to pay or 
not? If it is to the public interest to have it, surely it 
is only the promoter’s business toconsider whether it will 
be profitable to him. Let the Americans ‘‘ wade in and 
hustle,” but let the British public leave them severely 
to find the capital. 





Quite a little boom in prospectuses this week ; 
but I fear that they will not be enthusiastically received. 
The reception given to the East Indian Railway Deben- 
ture issue—a quite first-class security—looks as if the 
investment market was rather ‘‘ fed up.” Furness, 
Withy, and Co. offer half a million 41 Ordinary shares 
at £1 10s. per share. The company has been highly 
successful, but the outlook for the freight market 
is not consideredrosy. A concern called S. Hoffnung 
and Co. (1902) offers ‘‘ participating Preference ” 
shares ; it is a wholesale general exporting business, 
trading with Australia and New York, and its state- 
ment of profits is decidedly meagre, and in the assets 
‘*stock-in-trade at cost” is bigger than | like. The 
Calgary and Edmonton Land Company, a reconstruc- 
of another of the same name, offers—or the holders 
offer— £238,500 Four and a Half per Cent. Debentures 
at 95, and they look a decent semi-speculative invest- 
ment which might have been attractive if offered at go, 
in the present prosperous condition of Canadian 


agriculture. The Capetown Suburbs Municipal 
Waterworks Loan — £300,000 Four per Cent. 
stock at 1o2—is a rehash of an issue that was 


a frost earlier in the year ; it was offered for tender be- 
fore, and they say it is going all right this time, and 
the security ought to be all right unless those Cape 
loyalists are going to be a nuisance and start another 
war. Lambert Brothers, a coal exporting firm, are 
joint-stocking themselves and offering Preference and 
Ordinary shares, and asking a good deal for their good- 
will. The Bath Electric Tramways speak for them- 
selves ; they are not much liked, but they ought to do 
well with decent management ; the prospectus is horribly 
complicated. It must be quite a few weeks since we had 
a colonial loan—it is Victoria this time—a_ million 
Threes at 96} ; the loan is not going very well, and has 
already been quoted at a discount. Finally, there is 
the astonishing document which purports to be the pro- 
spectus of the City and Surrey Electric Railway Com- 
pany, which proposes to start work with a capital of 
#150,000 in S10 shares. Well, the investor cannot 


complain of a lack of wares dangled before his gaze. 
But he seems somehow disinclined to walk up. 
JANUS. 





